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By Norman Thomas 

N one day four things happened 
I which bropght home to me the 

suffering of the miners in the 
chaos of the coal industry. First came 
a letter from John Brophy’s district 
containing pictures of the barracks in 
which, during these cold and stormy 
winter months, bituminous miners and 
their families are living who have been 
dispossessed because of local 
brought about by operators who have 
deliberately broken the Jacksonville 
agreement. Then came a letter making 
more vivid the miserable condition of 
the miners’ colonies in West Virginia, 
in some of which lives men who have 
been out on strike four years. A few 
hours later a coal miner from Wilkes- 
Barre called on me. He himself had 
got a job to support his family in New 
York. He told a tale both of hunger 
and of determination. Finally came 
that committee from Minersville with 
its truck—a truck which I am glad to 
say Socialists help to fill so generously. 
They repeated the same story of need. 
That is one side of the picture, and 
the worst. 

But the other is bad enough. Soot 
and smoke are doing. milliens of dollars’ 
worth of damage in New York and 
other cities normally accustomed to 
anthracite. Atmospheric conditions 
created by our belching chimneys spoil 
the comfort and probably impair the 
health of us all. Meanwhile we pay 
most extortionate prices for unsatis- 
factory substitutes. Many families 
must be shivering for lack of the price 
of coal. I need coal for-my furnace. 
The dealer tells me that I must pay $15 
per ton for soft coal or $22 per ton for 
coke. The price fluctuates from day 
to day. It is always higher than an- 
thracite before the strike and two or 
three times own pre-strike level. 
The difference represents the out- 
rageous profiteering of successive sell- 
ing agencies from mine to consumer. 

Time for Vigorous Action 
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It is time for plain speaking and 
vigorous action. The coal industry in 
America practices legalized robbery. 


Worse, it is guilty of wholesale mur- 
der. These terrible explosions which 
oecur repeatedly in the mines are un- 
necessary. It is solely due to the greed 
of the operators, the helplessness of 
unorganized miners, the lack of law 
and proper enforcement of law, that the 
death rate in American mines is three 
times that in England. No industry 
in America is so inefficiently run. No 
industry in America profiteers so out- 
rageously and ruthlessly as the coal 
industry. No industry 1g so constantly 
menaced by civil war. ‘Private owner- 
ship of coal mines and operation for 
profit has been tried and found want- 
ing even by the stendards of a capital- 


ist civilization. 
There is only oge remedy—na- 

tionalization with democratic ad- 
ministration. The place to begin is 
with the anthracite industry. I! 
understand that someone—probably 
Senator Wheeler—will shortly in- 
troduce a bill for nationalization, 
which has been prepared as a re- 
sult of the work of the Committee 
on Coal and Super Power set up by 
the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. 

Watch for that bill. It has interest- | 
ing features which I may discuss later | 
in this column. For the present I want 
to insist that there is no satisfactory 
alternative to the present criminal 
chaos except nationalization. Even a 
patched up peace for another two, 
three, four or five years will not do. 
It will not remove the threat of civil 
war in the industry or stop profiteering. 
Regulation will be as difficult to im- 
pose on constitutional grounds as na- 
tionalization, and it wiil be far more 
cumbersome and less efficient. If the} 
American will wake up they | 
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people 
can get nationalization. If they con- 
tinue to slumber, drugged by a poor 
and paltry degree of relative prosperity, 
they the fate which is 
overtaking them—the fate of slaves or 
of money and credit 
iron and other 


will deserve 


serfs to the lords 





coal 





and the barons of 
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natural resources, 
The do-n 
Administ: 
ig characteristic. 
the courage and the desire to act. 
conduct in the coal strike is of a piece! 
with the of administration 
But Senator Copeland's resolution de- 
serves no praise; it is a characteristic 


«Continued on page 6) 


othing policy of the Coolidge | 
ition is as contemptible as it! 
Coolidge lacks both 


rest his 


to help wipe out the evil reputation 


BERGER URGES; 





RUSSIA TODAY 


Otto Bauer 


BRILLIANT LEADER OF 
EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


Begins in 
The New Leader 


Next Week 


The New Leader presents this series 
of four exclusive articles as a 
most comprehensive answer to 
the question: “Whither Russia?” 
The two concluding articles are 
a brilliant re-statement of the 
Socialist position toward the 
Soviet Republic. 


AMONG THE TOPICS 
DISCUSSED: 


Economic Progress. 
Agricultural Problems. 
Political Persecution. 


Should Labor and So- 
cialists Send Investigat- 
ing Commissions? 
5. The United Front. 


Begin This Startling Series 
Next Week 
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Milwaukee. 
HE “open shoppers” are going 
into politics to crush the voice 


I of trade unionism wherever it 


is heard. They will aim at the defeat 
of all the Socialist candidates because 
they regard the Socialists in office as 
spokesmen of labor and the trade 
union movement, 

To assist them in that design here 
the “open shoppers” intend to revive 
the defunct Voters’ League. 

This was decided at a dinner of their 


organization, called the Milwaukee 
Employers’ council, when resolutions 
to that effect were unanimously 
adopted. 


“Get” the Socialists 











DUTCH GOVT. AGAIN 
OPPRESSING WORKERS 
IN THE EAST INDIES 


The Secretariat of the International 
Transport Workers Federation in Am- 
sterdam reports that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment is again warring upon or- 
ganized labor in the East Indies. 
Under an emergency decree pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, the right of 
association has been forbidden to prac- 
tically all labor organizations in Java, 
Madura, Sumatra and Celebes. Among 
others the decree affects the dockers, 
seamen, railwaymen and tramway- 
men. The avowed aim of the meas- 
ure is to suppress “Communist agita- 
tion,” but the real object is to break 
up the whole labor movement in the 
Dutch East Indies at one blow. The 
workers have been in a state of fer- 
ment for some time past, as the con- 
tinual labor disputes show. These 





Merger Inevitable, So- 
Profits 

ger, Socialist, has introduced in 
trust. and shall operate it as a pub- 
of the property acquired by the 
ger declared that Ward's proposed food 
suppression are bound to be futile. He 
nation itself should be the monopolist. 
ment to be part of the Ward bread and 
formation. George C. Barber, chair- 
tion “is doing business in a competi- 
harm you through publicity.” 
ernment anti-trust suit filed in Balti- 








U. S. TAKE OVER 
— li 
cialist Congressman 
* 
Declares — Baking 
a oe 
Washington. 
the House a resolution provid- 
ing that the national government shall 
}lic utility. Me would have a commis- 
| 
|.000,000,000 corporation which Ward 
| has formed. 
monopoly is a natural result of capi- 
talist growth, and that all schemes of 
holds that if monopoly in the handling 
vf the 100d supply of the nation is In- 
Bread Baron Conceals Profits 
Profits of Continental Baking Cor- 
food trust, were whispered to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission hearing so that 
man of the corporation, refused to tell 
1925 profits above a whisper, excusing 
tive field.” Col. A. R. Brindley, gov- 
ernment counsel, said that he under- 
The government charges the corpor- 
ation operates in restraint of trade. 
more, Md., against Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., General Baking, Continen- | 


—_———— 
Co. Conceals Its 
EPRESENTATIVE Victor L. Ber- 
buy the newly-formed Ward food 
re appointed to determine the value 
In a statement on his measure, Ber- 
investigation, regulation and attempted 
evitable, as it seems to be, then the 
poration, alleged by the U. S. govern- 
the public could not seize upon the in- 
himself by saying that his corpora- 
stood and “It not, purpose to 
The hearing is independent of the gov- 
tal, Ward Baking, and United Bakeries. ! 


with “Communist agitation.” They 
were simply defensive strikes against 
unrestricted exploitation. 


conflicts, however, have nothing to do| 


Socialists, who, the council admits, 
are the most formidable champions of 
organized labor in Milwaukee, will 
come in for the/orunt of the attack. 

“Organined lgbor, which stands for 
the closéd shop and all that goes with 
it, has no great influence in the private 
business life of this community, and 
that influence, such as it is, can easily 
be broken up by our own members 
when we fully realize our duty; but 
they have acquired an ascendency in 
public life, through the Socialists, that 
will be more difficult to remove and 
which can be removed in no other way 





Gun and Gas Operators’ New We 
lidge Gives Them Free Hand 


Miners’ Peaceful 
Dispersed by | 
President Refuses to Act — 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 
IS LABOR FOES’ 
TARGET — 


Milwaukee Open-Shop- 
pers Seek to Break 
Unions by Attack on 


Party 





+ 
Scranton Police Chief 
Orders Large Supply 
of Tear Gas to Com- 
bat Strikers 
machine guns and tear gas, 


ny 
R These are the implements 


the operators are swinging into line in 


Seranton. 
IOT SQUADS, private detectives, 


their war on the 155,000 anthracite 
strikers. 
A paceful demonstration of 1,000 


strikers, pafading in protest against 
the hydraulic production of. coal, has 
already been dispersed. A force of 25 
policemen armed with sawed-off shot- 
guns scattered the parade in all direc- 
tions. 

Now, all day and night, there is a 
large, picked riot squad on duty at 
police headquarters, ready to repeat: 
Police Chief Rose has ordered a large 
supply of tear gas. 

For hours the 1,000 miners marched 
through the streets of Scranton Tues- 
day singing songs They then pro- 
ceeded to march by collierles where 
strikebreakers were reported to be at 
work in an effort to win the “scabs” 
into the strikers’ ranks. A half dozen 








Miners Brave Storm 
In Relief Trip to N. Y.; 
Socialists Collect Food 


With a motor truck heavily 
laden down with food and cloth- 
ing collected in a day from N. Y. 
sympathizers, three anthracite 
strikers departed in the storm 
Wednesday for their home town, 
Minersville, Pa., where they will 
distribute the food and clothing 
to the families of needy strikers. 

Through the efforts of former 
Alderman Abraham |. Shiplacoff, 
* secretary of the City Committee 
of the Socialist party, large quan- 
tities of food and clothing were 
collected. 

For two months the strikers 
operated a free soup kitchen in 
Minersville. They distributed 40 
quarts of milk each day to the 
children. The soup kitchen cost 
the local union, number 1640, 
about $35 a day, and about two 
weeks ago the funds were com- 
pletely exhausted. The idea was 
suggested of coming to New York 
City. The loan of an auto truck 
was donated. Despite the storm 
last week, they set out for the 
city, 





who were washing culm bank coal at 
the Carlucci washery threw down their 
tools and joined the parade. 

Riot Guns Appear 
When the parade turned in the di- 
rection of the Diamond washery, the 





than by participating in the selection 
and election of candidates for public 
office,” the resolutions declare, 
Path to “Slush Fund” 

The organization, according to the 
report of its secretary, J. M. Bell, spent 
more than $20,000 furthering the open 
shop cause last year, and is planning 
to spend even more this year. 

The statement of William Frewlong, 
general manager, American Plan As- 
sociation, Cleveland, that “the first 
thing you ought to do is to quadruple 
your income and then get into politics,” 
Was greeted with the enthusiastic ap- 





police got busy. Armed with riot guns 
and a large supply. of ammunition, the 
police refused to let the parade leaders 
speak to the strikebreakers. 

“We are not out to make trouble. 
We demand our rights, as American 
citizens, to speak to the strikebreakers 
and peacefully urge them to join the 
strikers,” Joseph Santernellio, spokes: 
man for the miners, told the police. 
The police were stolid. One of them 
in excitement fired a gun. Thanks to 
the restraint and orderliness of the 
strikers, this incident passed off with- 
out serious consequence. Some believe 
the firing of the gun was an attempt 





(Continued on page 2) 





to incite the paraders to disorder. 


Phoenix Makes Profit 


apons 


Parade : 
lot Squad; 





J 





On City-Run Car Line 


On the revaluation of $20,000 and 
no taxes to pay the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, street railway which was 
abandoned by its private owners, 
nets the city about $1,000 a month 
on a 5 cent fare. For twenty odd 
years the street car system, which 
was owned by a California capi- 
talist, was allowed to bump along 
with only enough repairs to keep 
the cars running. 

The crisis came when the city 
revoked the franchise because of 
failure to pave between the tracks. 
The company was willing to sell 
rather than to remove its property 
so the system passed to the city 
at a junk price of $20,000. 











: A DIGEST OF THE NEWS OF THE WEEK eae 
oor eee 

Yes, we have no, abroad won by the little Balkan King- {holds the riparian rights to the river| flats is the State of Mississippi, noted| eral Trade Commissiol¥ is taking evi- 

Dead Revived freedom today. At} dom as the result of the bloody re-| front. A World correspondent reports} for its malaria, hookworm, lynchings} dence which shows that the Con- 
In Two States least we can sub-| prisals practiced by the bourgeois| that “those who have examined the} and illiteracy. The legislature of this! tinental Baking Corporation has stock 
stitute these words | Government of Professor Tsankof,/ bill assert that under it the company] proud state by a vote of 76 to 32 has} control of 25 bread baking corpora-| 

for a popular air if present tendencies} which succeeded that of Alexander| can acquire by the right of eminent] decided that this here person Darwin] tions in the land of the free and the 
continue. Almost 230 years ago Massa-| Stambulisky as the result of a coup] domain all the property which a power} was all wrong by passing an anti-| home of the brave. “There never can} 
chusetts, ruled by a Puritan oligarchy,} d'etat in June, 1923. It will not bring! company is likely to need and put] evolution bill ‘to prohibit the teaching] be a manspoly,” said Mr. Button of | 


enacted a statute to punish blasphemy. 
About 123 years ago Tennessee enacted 
a Sunday law, which has been dragged 
from its tomb to be enforced against 
newspapers, drug stores, street cars, 
taxis, filling stations, cigar and candy 
stores. In the State of Cal Coolidge, 
Anthony Bimba, a Communist, editor, is 
to be haled into court on a charge of} 
blasphemy, and it remains to be seen 
whether the dead hands of Jonathan 
Edwards and the Mathers will thrust} 
the offender in jail. If Tennessee goes | 
ahead with the enforcement of its Sun- 
day law, a morgue will vigorous | 
life itself compared to its Sundays. 
Tennessee was founded by rebels and 
pioneers who could not bear with the} 
habits and customs of the older com- 
munities of the East. They blazed the | 
way through the forests and faid the} 
basis of a new civilization, but their | 
descendants have become Bryanized| 
and Koo Kooized. Massachusetts made| 
one admirable advance to intellectual | 
renown and then collapsed. The But-/ 
lers, the Lodges and Coolidges are the 
successors of Emerson, Thoreau, Chan- | 
ning. Phillips, Brooks, Bancroft and | 
Garrison. 


In the shadow of the Massa- | 
chusetts textile oligarchy 


the Mathers 
have come to life when 





be 





human 
being can be tried for “blasphemy.” 


any 
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Asa logical! 


Amnesty at Last sequence to the 
In Bulgaria ousting of Premier 
Tsankof on Jan. 3 


and his replacement by Andre Liapt-| 
chef, the Bulgarian Sobranye has put 
through an amnesty law under which } 


His | about 6,325 Agrarians, Communists and 


labor leaders will be set. at liberty.| 
This belated act of clemency is ex-| 
pected to do a great deal toward calm- | 
ing the Buigarian opposition and also | 


lives of the thousands of| 


‘irregularly executed” by the| 


back the 
politicals 
bands of ex-army officers and men who 
have played about the same role in | 
Bulgaria as the awakening Magyars 
have in Hungary, but it may pave the} 
way for general elections and the set- 
ting up of a Government a little more} 
representative of the peoplesthan the 
“Democratic Combination” now in con- 
trol. It appears that Professor Tsankof | 
had to go because he was loathed even 
by a large fraction of his own party, 
and King Boris was supposed to be 
disgusted with his methods. This ex- 
plains why he was succeeded by a 
member of his own political graup in- 
stead of by a leader of the Opposition 
Bloc, which also had played a big part 
in his overthrow. Unfortunately for 
the chances of the Bulgarian Socialists 
in the coming elections, a serious divi- 
sion is reported in the party over tac- 
tics, with about ten Socialist Deputies 
insisting upon collaboration the 
present Government against the senti- 
ment of the majority of the party as | 
voiced at the national convention in! 
October. 
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It appears that 








The Burglars the hydroelectric 
At Albany grabbers are go-} 
ing to get what 
they want up state from thelr politi al! 
agents although the legal theft may } 
be realized by one i ilment at a 
time. A ll is now p i in the | 
Asse ] yhich appears to give thé 
Niagara Gorge Railroad Company the 
privilege of operating a toll road in} 


place of the railroad but it is reported 


that the railroad is in possession of 


the interests headed by former Speak- 

j 
er Machold. 
empowers the railroad to condemn land 


for its use and the company already 


One section of the bill! 





} inces of the interior we record the fact 


itself in a position where the process 
of ouster by the State, in case of a 
reversal of policy, might be exiremely 
difficult and expensive.” The indica- 
tions are that the bill will be passed 
and we shall not be surprised if within 
the next few years all the great water 
power up has been given to| 
capitalist exploiters. That does not 
mean that there should not be a fight 
against the burglars so that we may 
keep the record straight when we get} 
the power to take back what has been} 


state 


taken away, but it means that the} 
masses do not yet realize what is 
being done. For the present we are 





drugged and while the coma is with 
us the burglars will get the loot. At! 
any rate, this brazen game played in| 
the open where all can see is eviden« e} 
of how confident the burglars are that 
they can get away with it. 





Just to keep the 
record straight as 
the news comes in 
from the prov- 


Devil Defeated 
In Two States 





that the City Council of Little Rock, | 
Arkansas, is considering an ordinance | 
to bar from all amusements the dis- 


play of feminine nudity, except arms 


and shoulders and the back from the! lines to learn what Cal's Attorney} 
waist up and legs up to the knees.| Geneya!l is doing. Cal picked him out} 
Newspapers that violate the proposed | of the tall weeds of Vermont to deal/ 
code would also come under the ban.| gently with aluminum and he got into 
There is to be no joking about pro- | trouble. Just to take the curse off the! 
hibition, marriage, religion and home | minum blunder Sargent, we learn] 
life. The measure is inspired by a] from the head@lines, has brought suit| 
female Imperial Cyclops of the Ku! against the two billion bread merger 
Klux Klan. A few years ago a writer! headed by the Ward interests Per-| 


said that when the original inhabitants! 
invaded 
the mud the Ceasars were strained out. 
Probably they also 
behind and their descendants located 
in Little Reck, Lower down the mud 


makers should insure that modern 
knowledge should not reach the in- 
habitants until a few hundred years 
after it has become a common pos- 
session of all others. The Mississipp! | 
mind would likely break under the! 
»strain if an overdose of knowledge | 
was poured into it. It has been a| 
great wéek, we'll tell the world. 
It has been al 

Bread, Hokum great week for) 
And Mergers the mergers in| 
one way or an-| 

other. The big deal between the 


haps the Ward crowd did not con- | 
Arkansas, in seeping through} tribute to Cal’s campaign fund. 


At| 
any rate, the suit is brought on the 
the bread merger is in 


left their brains} ground that 
violation of the Sherman and Clayton 


Anti-Trust Acts. Meantime the Fed- 





of evolution in the public schools. As 
this noble province in the hookworm 
belt has a high percentage of illiterates 


it is probably just as well that its law] h 


The 
however, 
the great 


lead in 
will 
eld by 


Sargent in 


entitled “Throttling the Octopus.” 


the Continental, whereupon stocks in| 
Wall Street held steady. 
this merger drama, 


be | 
scene} 


| 
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Coolidge Waiting im 
Hope Operators Will 
Defeat Strikers With- 
out His Aid 


—e——— 


+ 


Washington. 

N the face of rapidly accumulating 
I hardships for the strikers and 
their families, and for the profite 
eer-ridden consumers of coal in the 
cities, ‘President Coolidge has refused 
to bandon his do-nothing attitude om 
the arfthracite strike. 
The President, in an te 
which he refused to permit the use of 
his name, revealed his refusal to act, . 


interview 


despite clamorous protests from the 
Senate and from private citizens, 
Coolidge’s attitude is being summed 
up as follows: 
With the interests of the operators 
as his sole concern, Coolidge realizes 
there is nothing that makes a settle- 
ment imperative at this time. 
In ‘fact, the strike is 
the operators some gain through the 
sale of culm’ bank coal—of too in- 
ferior a quality to sell in normal times 
—and through the heavy profiteering 
being practised by their subsidiary dis- 
tributing companies. 
The operators can 
fably hold out with 
weather sending chills 
spines, 


Wat 











easily, comforte 
fear of cold 
down their 


no 


The Other Side 
is the other side of the 
medal: The miners, 'n their determi-« 
nation win, are suffering acutely 
from hunger and cold. Soup kitchens 
are in operation; some have already 
been closed from lack of funds. 

Remembering these facts, Presiden€ 
Coolidge is standing aloof in the hope 


Then there 


to 








that the operators will finally force 
the strikers to their knees. The coaj 
barons do not need his help yet 


| Therefore he is content to wait. 
| In union quarters Coolidge’s failuré 
Ito act has eccasioned no great dise 
pedi though some regret is felt thag 
the White Heuse should be occupied 
by such an ineffective person. But ag 
far as Coolidge’s action is concerned, 
know on whose side he would 
if he finally does. His boast of 
the Boston police strike, 
false, has never been fore 


| they 
jact 
i apenhio 
though 
gotten 
But despite the unwillingness of 
Coolidge to intercede on the part 
of the best public interest, and the 
open intent of the operators te 
humble the United Mine Workers, 
it is felt that nothing can break 
the strike if the American Labor 
movement gives the strikers the 
help they have so richly earned by 
their united 163-day strike. 














postum crowd and a California pack- | 
ing company has been postponed for | 
@ more favorable season. 3ankers, | 
brokers, executives and other illiterateés | 
in Wall Street send out a symposium | 
on mergers for the! 
multitude. The general trend of their | 
views is that mergers are excellent} 
devices providing that competition, 
initiative, independence and a few! 
other phantoms are not merged into/ 
oblivion. Having absorbed 
erous wisdom, we turn to the big head- | 


the instruction of 


this pond- 





; 





NEW LEADFR DINNER 


to celebrate 


Second Anniversary 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


7 P. M. 
PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th St. 


Symposium on 


"DO WE NEED A RADICAL PRESS?” 


SPEAKERS: 
ROGER’ BALDWIN 
NORMAN THOMAS 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
HENRY G. ALSBERG 


and others 


TICKETS, $2.50 EACH 


Every Friend of The New Leader Is Expected There 
Make Your Reservations Now 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St. 
















' enrolled in clesses started last fall. 
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~ and the company union leaks are fly- 
' ing thick and fast that dissension and 


’ ing them sufficient time and liberty to 
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Ss delegates by the company, fearing lest 


_ developments in the conference. 
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The Field of Labor 


. 

9 ; 

Can’t Eat U. S. Paper Increases 
tien of the improvement in living standards jn the iron and 
in an article in Iron Age based on figures furnished 
jissioner of Labor Statistics Ethelbert Stewart. Stewart has 
into the hands of the steel barons by, basing his calculations 

- than full-time weekly earnings. 

show that in 1924 blast-furnace employes enjoyed a standard 
er cent. above 1913, and nearly 39 per cent. above 1907. As a 
the weekly wages ofthese workers will purchase only 11.3 per 
th in 1913, while their_purchasing power shows no improvement 
tg 6 significant fact which Stewart omits is that average full-time 
‘week have fallen from 81.4 in 1907 and 78 in 1913, to 60.5 hours in 


pe workers are even worse off today than figures for 1924 indi- 

the cost of living has been steadily rising without corresponding 
fn steel wages. By December, 1925, the purchasing power of their 
7 per cent. above 1913, and was 3% per cent. below 1907, 


“aitteront showing from Stewart's figures boastfully featured in the 


z . s 
_. American Miners Produce Most 
tremendous productivity of American coal miners compared with those 
‘ other country in the world is emphasized by figures reported in the 
labor review of the U.S. bureau of labor statistics. “Such per capita 
affords ample support for the wage standards maintained by the United 


res show the average produttion of soft coal in American 
im 1924, at 4.56 tons per worker per shift. This is four and one-half 
daily productivity of British miners, 4.6 times per capita production 
Germany, 7.4 times that in French mines, and nearly nine times 
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e Co-op Limburger for Union Coal 


‘Chicago.—Co-operatively: ripened limburger cheese is being sent to the 
Warmer-Labor exchange by the Hasty (Minn.) Co-operative Cheese Co., and 
qm return the co-operators are buying union coal. The exchange is handling 
the Herrin strip mine coal, owned by the Illinois Mine Workers, at a saving of 


La ton to consumers over Chicago prices. 


4 or + 

Rail Labor Hearings Near Conclusion 
—No amendments to the Watson-Parker railroad labor bill 
yvored by the rail managers’ organization and by the organized rail workers 
‘foreseen, as the hearings near completion. The Senate committee on 
tate commerce is expected to agree on a favorable report by February 
at latest. The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce will 


4 up its hearings within a few days, . 


Workers’ Education Making Great Progress 


for extending provisions for education 
to a larger number of wage earners 
through the establishment of special 
institutes.or fact finding councils which 
‘would aim to reveal the economic prob- 
lems that face the various groups in 
this country. Also, plans were consid- 
ered for raising a permanent endow- 
ment fund to promote workers’ educa- 
tion in the United States. Additional 
publications were approved, one of 
which is “Workmen's Compensation,” 
by Thomas Donnelly of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Labor, one of the leading 
authorities on workmen's compensation 
in this country. 

Besides the cals members, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the bureau in- 
cludes Matthew Woll of Chicago, John 
P. Frey of Cincinnati, James H. Mau- 
rer of Harrisburg, Thomas E. Burke of 
Chicago, John Brophy of Clearfield, 
Pa, and John Van Varenewyck of 
Boston. 








URING the past six months there 
has been a most encouraging 
development of \the workers’ 

‘educational movement in this country, 
according to reports submitted to the 


@xecutive committee of the Workers’ 
EB on Bureau which just ad- 


; its semi-annual meeting at 
cn aly of the bureau in New 
York. In the State of Wyoming alone 
‘more than 400 students are already 








“New educational directors have been 
appointed in Oregon, Pennsylvania 

and Wyoming. The number of centers 
has increased to such an extent that 
jane ‘Dureau now represents a federa- 
tion of more than 525 national and 
international unions, State federations 
of labor, local unions and workers’ 
educational enterprises. 

_ The sessions of the committee were 
devoted to the development of plans 








° . 
Rail Station Employes Want More Pay 
Roston & Maine R. R. station employes organized in the Brother+ 
jiway Station Employes, want 6 to 14 cents per hour more pay and 


half for Sundays and holidays. 


of F 
and 





Pullman Co. Tries to Force Agreement, 
But Is Meeting Resistance from Porters 


on the grounds that it is hand-picked; 
that some of the oldest, most respon- 
sible, most popular and independent 
porters were defeated in the election 
for the conference; that delegates were 
selected and sent from mere Pullman 


¥ 
ESPITE the attempt on the part 
of the Pullman Company to 


D maintain the utmost secrecy 


around the wage conference now in 


YES, HE REALLY CARES FOR A MULE 





THERE WAS 


AN EXPLOSION IN 


MY MINE 


~! LOST 39 OF MY 
BEST MULES/ 





‘I THINK ABOUT 
200 MINERS 


























HE attempt of Safety Service 
Director Read of the U. 8. Bureau 


T of Mines to whitewash the coal 


owners for their disregard of miners’ 
lives is exposed by annual figures is- 
sued from his own bureau. These 
figures show that in the last decade 
there has been no progress in pro- 
tecting the country’s .coaldiggers 
against hazards. The industry has 
been more interested in undermining 
the United Mine Workers, which is the 


chief force fighting for safety meas- 
ures. Read asserts: 

“The coal mining industry deserves 
great credit for what it has done in 
accident prevention work.” He is 
upset because editors have charged 
the coal mining’ industry with reckless 
disregard of the lives of mine workers. 
He issued his whitewash to the 
National Coal Association, the em- 
ployer organization. What are the 
facts? 

The fatality rate in 1924 was 1.59 
miners per million hours of exposure 
in the industry. With the exception of 
1922 we must go back to 1911 to find 
as high an accident death rate. The 


By Leland Olds 


Fatalities in Coal Mines 
- Have Not Decreased, 
Despite Government 


Claims 








average fatality rate for the 3 years 
1922-24 was 1.56 per million hours of 
exposure. This compares with an 
average of 1.47 for the 12 preceding 
years. The fatality rate in the last 
3 years for which full records have 
been published exceeds by more than 
6 percent the average of the preceding 
12 years. 

The 5 years 1916-1920, in which the 
miner union was at the peak of its 
influence, were years in which the 
fatality rate fell far ~ oid the average. 
The average per miilion hours ex- 
posure in these 5 yeark was 1.34. The 
average of 1.56 in the years 1922-24 in 
which non-union mines were forging 
ahead was 1.56 or more than 16 percent 
higher. If we picture the industry as 
manned by miners working steadily 








Facts Upset U.S. Whitewash of Operators 


throughout the year this means 39 
miners killed per 10,000 employed in 
the openshop period compared with 
33 per 10,000 in the period of union 
dominance. 

The fatality rate from explosions of 
coal dust and gas in the 3 years 1922- 
1924 when the industry was attempt- 
ing to break away from union con- 
ditions averaged more than twice as 
high as in the 5 years 1916-1920 when 
union conditions predominated. The 
figures are 0.11 per million hours ex- 
posure in the union period and 0,28 
in the openshop period. By actual 
count an average of 406 miners a year 
were killed in such disasters in 1922- 
1924, compared ‘with 203 per year in 
the earlier period. 

This striking failure of the industry 
to protect the miner’s life is reflected 
in the tardiness with which coal op- 
erators are adopting rockdusting in 
dusty or gaseous mines as well as in 
their refusal to make general use of 
the cooler, short-flame explosives 
designated as “permissible explosives” 
by the bureau of mines. Last year 
less than 25 percent of the explosives 
used In bituminous mines were per- 
missible. 











process between the Pullman Company 
agencies such as Columbus, Ohio, and 


Grand Rapids, Mich., with only a hand- 
ful of porters, and such a large district 
as Pennsylvania is without a repre- 
sentative, although the candidates in 
that district received a large vote. 
All of the strong men were defeated. 


dissatisfaction are growing among the 
delegates against reported threats, in- 
timidations and coercion of the com- 
Pany to compel them to sign an agree- 








ment on the dotted line without allow- 
The men the company felt sure of were 


selected and not elected. Notorious 
attempts were made to frame up the 
upstanding candidates in order to 
eliminate them before the conference 
was pulled off. But the general senti- 
ment among the men fs that the move- 
ment to organize the porters compelled ' 
the company to call the conference and 
that whateyer increase in wages or im- | 
provements in working conditions may} 
be given by the conference that they 
can thank the Protherhood and not the 
company for same. 


discuss wages and working conditions. 
The various. districts are demanding 
that the delegates stand by the pro- 
gram of the Pullman porters’ union, 
A strict espionage is being main- 
tained over every, movement of the 

















they get under the influence of A. 
Philip Randolph, the general organizer, 
who is now in Chicago watching the 


A wave of resentment has swept 
over the porters against the conference | 





Labor Foes Attack Socialist Party 


is this law on the books; it is algo 
enforced. 

It is chiefly In the hope of obtain- 
ing the repeal of these laws that the 
organization will enter politics. 

“We have contested the legality of 
the wage ordinances in the lower court 
and through the state supreme court, 
where a decision, adverse to us, was' 
given,” declared Frank R. Bell, Dahl- 

j} man Construction Company, who rep- 
resented the general contractors’ group, | 
“Now the only remedy is the ballot. | 
We must seek men who cannot be con- | 
trolled by the Socialists or organized | 
labor as candidates for positions in | 
public offices.” 

President H. A. Wagner, Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Works, told of plans 
| that have been and are being made| 
| to spread open shop propaganda in} 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Six lectures on industrial subjects, | 
three to be presented by open shop} 

advocates, and three by union leaders | 


have been: scheduled, he announced. | 


(Continued from page 1) 


that “slush 


suggesis huge 
funds.” 

That there are many different thorns 
sticking in the sides of the “open 
shoppers” was evident from the 

_ speeches of the four Milwaukee speak- 
ers. But the supreme thorns, which 
they will bend every effort to remove, 
@re the city and county ordinances, 
passed largely through the efforts of 
the Socialist aldermen and supervisors, 
providing that contractors engaged on 

ity and counfy work must pay their 
employes the prevailing rate of pay— 
Virtually the union rate. Not only 








CO-OPERATION 


It’s History, Philosophy 
and Practice 


First Lecture by 
_ DR. J. P. WARBASSE §) 


President, Co-operative 
League of America 


| 
| 
Sunday, Feb. 14, 6:30 P. M. | 











et eos AT IV x 
EDUCATION at. ACEE A 
i rook lyn 


» itene Ave. 


THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


Park Ave. and 34th St. 








| 
| 
Sunday, February 14th 
8 P. M. | 


1301 Boston Road, near 169th St., 
S. K. RATCLIFFE 
of England 
8 P.M. “Europe in Recovery” 
MANKIND PROGRESSING?” 

Leon Ress Land 
4 Open Forum 
“WALT WHITMAN—POET 
PROPHET OF DEMOCRACY” 
Leonard D. Abbott 


“1s 


11 A. M. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
“Neglected Pleasures” 


Remember the Address! 


OVE 


That our Store is Recognized as an 
to the Organized Workers and their Friends 


THE F. & S. STORE 


S. E. Corner 84th Street and Third Avenue 


Just Off the “L” Station 


Smart Clothes 


Seldom has there been offered to the 
public such a Splendid Selection of 


SUITS 
and 


R 


2281 


All the new Colors and Patterns, made 
of the finest materials and in all sizes 


REMEMBER— 


COATS 


as are now displayed in our 
Store. All marked down to 


Outstanding Institution Catering 














For the Convenience of the Working Public: Our Store 
is Open Daily to 9 P. M. and Saturdays to 11 P. M: 














Mention The New Leader When Making Your Purchase 












































Labor Doings Abroad 


Bitter Persecution of Ecuador Workers Reported 


ILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Federation of Labor, has 
received: information that the, workmen of Guayaquil, Ecuador, are 
suffering in the extreme. The report says: 

“The employing classes accuse the workmen of being communists and of 
plotting to assassinate Commander Ildefonso Mendoza, who is a rebel to the 
government, willing to be himself the military general commander and civil 
chief of the nation with the help of the sons of the aristocracy. The army 
protested and has compelled Mendoza to resign from his military position. 
With the pretexts that the workmen are disturbers of the public peace, they 
have been arrested and so far forty-seven workmen are already prisoners; 
sixteen other workers have been forced into a boat and sent to Callao, Peru, 
without any consideration for their families that remained in the worse con- 
dition. Also their homes have been raided as well as labor papers and: print- 
ing offices. 

“They asked us to inform the people of this gloomy situation in which the 
workmen of Ecuador find themselves, and made the request for us to do what 


is best to help the workers of that country.” 
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Tomsky and Losovsky at Odds in Russ Congress 


URTHER evidence of the tendency to break away from the iron-clad 
authority of the Red Trade Union International recently noted in 
some sections of the. Russian trade unions and to make a sincere 

attempt to unite with the International Federation of Trade Unions is 

found in official reports of the Fourteenth Congress of the Communis 

Party of Russia, quot@d by the Amsterdam Bureau of the I. F. T. U. 





These quotations bring out 
sharp differences of opinion between 
A. Losovsky, head of the Red Trade 
Union International, and M. Tomsky, 
leading the All Russjan Federation 
of Labor. In his speech at the De- 
cember Congress Losovsky, in talking 
about the “unity” situation, said: 

“In our dealings with the British 
trade unions we can afford to make 
concessions, but with Amsterdam we 
must be quite definite, Negotiations 
with Amsterdam cannot and may not 
in any case lead to affiliation with 
Amsterdam, for that would mean not 
only a split in the R. T. U. I., but in 
many countries it would also mean 
the weakening of the position of the 
Communist party. In other words, if 
the All-Russian Trade Union Centre 
affiliates with Amsterdam the influence 
of our opponents will be increased, 
while we should lose power and suffer 
a split in-our ranke.” , 

Continuing, Losovsky formulated the 
tasks of international trade union pol- 
icy as follows: 

“Gradually to extend the Anglo- 
Russian Committee and draw new or- 
ganizations into its ranks. To sys- 
tematically strengthen the R. T. U. IL 
and to tighten the connections be- 
tween its affiliated organizations. To 
form direct links through the R. T. U. 
I., with the trade union movement in 
colonial and semi-colonia] countries, 
more especially China, India, the 


the 





Dutch East Indies, etc. Not to affiliate 
with. Amsterdam. To carry on the 





fight for the establishment of a united 
international by convening an interna~- 
tional .unity congress, at which Am- 
sterdam, the R. T. U. I and the various 
organizations which are not affillated 
to any international shall be repre- 
sented.” 

These remarks moved Tomsky to 
sarcastic comment. In referring to the 
“striking contradictions in Comrade 
Losovsky’s remarks,” Tomsky said. 
“He points out the growth of the left 
wing element in the Amsterdam In- 
ternational. but nevertheless he de- 
mands that we shall have nothing to 
do with Amsterdam. The Russian 
trade unions have declared from an 
international platform that they are 
for unity in the international trade 
union movement and the international 
working class is watching intently all 
that the Russian trade®unions say and 
do.” ‘ 

Tomsky then pointed out that the 
Russian leaders were only hurting 
themselves by using the “united front” 
cry as a blind in their attempts to 
force a split and that they were mis- 
taken in thinking nobody would re- 
alize what they were up to. Tomsky 
concluded by saying: 

“The working class will soon find 
out the falsehood and insincerity of 
such a policy. We mubt either go on 
with our propaganda as we have done 
in ttre past, or settle down seriously 
to deal with the problem of unity.” . 





Cuban Railroad Men 


Cuban rail strike. 


Seek to Avert Strike 


Washington.—The Cuban railroad men have appealed to the A. F. of L, 
and the Pan-American Federation of Labor for help to prevent a general 


Hamilton S. Hershey, the general manager of the Railroads of Cuba, also 


conducts important industries in Pennsylvania. 
arrange with Hershey for just terms to prevent a strike. ; 
is willing to assist the Cuban workers and have so communicated through 


the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


The railroad men are ready to 
The A. F. of L. 








iy 


munist local administration. 


“Rejected” International Holds a Congress 
HE latest move of the several parties and fractions of parties making 
up what some European Socialists and Communists call the “Inter- 
national of the Rejected,” due to the fact that most of them have 
been expelled from, or quit, the Communist International, was to hold 
a Congress over New Year's in the town hall of the little Paris suburb 
of St. Quen, where they were cordially welcomed by the Socialist-Com- 





Party of Italy and the Norwegian La- 
bor Party, the international, which can- 
not stand for Communist tactics but 
is not yet ready to join the Socialist 
and Labor International, takes in the 
remnants of the German Independent 
Socialist Party, represented by Theodor 
| Liebknecht; the small French Socialist- 
Communist Party, with Ernest Lafont 
| and Paul Louis as delegates; the some- 
| what vague Ukrainian Socialist Party, 
| represented by Shiapoval, and a smal] 
| group of Russian Left Sacial Revolu- 
| tionaries, headed by Steinberg. Since 
the preceding meeting in Ferlin, the 
| small Swedish dissenting Communist 
group, led by Hoeglund, has left the 





Aside from the Maximalist Socialist? 





“Rejected” and gone back to the Social 
Democratic Party. 

During the discussion even the most 
| optimistic delegates admitted that the! 
| chances of lining up the unattached 
| Swiss Socialist Party with them were 

pretty slim. It was voted to move the 

headquarters from Vienna to Paris and 

| to retain the veteran Angelica Balaba- 
. 

} 





| 
German Seamen’s Unions ! 
Agree on Unity Treaty) 


Unity has been achieved among the | 
| German seamen. Since January ], un- | 
der an agreement between the German j 
Traffic Union and the German Ship- | 
ping Union, the Traffic Union is count- | 
ed as the sole trade union for Ger- | 
man sailors. The members of the! 
Shipping Union enter the units of the! 
| Trafic Union with full rights and all | 
} contributions paid to the Shipping | 
| Union will be recognized. The trans- 
| fers are to be completed by April 1. 
The Sfipping Union, which wag af- | 
fillated with the Red Trade Union In- | 
ternational, was founded ir 1918 and | 
| took in dockers and inland water} 
workers, as well as seamen. 


| 
} 


nova as general secretary of the “In- 
ternational Bureau,” supported by 
Louis and Letrange (France), Meyer 
(Norway) and Salvi (Italy), as an‘ex- 
ecutive committee. The bureau is to 
publish a regular information bullefin, 
The hope of the members of the “Re- 
jected” seems to be that some day they 
will be able to play the part of inter- 
mediaries between the Socialist and 
Communist Internationals, iron out all 
the contradictions between these two 
organizations by making the Commu. 
nists reasonable and the Socialists 
“revolutionary,” and then lead the 
united Internationa) in the final strug- 
gle with world capitalism. 








Central Forum 
Auspices City Committee Socialist 


AT THE 


LABOR: TEMPLE 


14th St. and 2nd Ave., N. Y. City 


SUNDA Y,gMORNINGS 
at. 11,30 Sharp 


Lecture, Discussion, Musical 
Program and Mass Singing 


SUNDAY, FEB. 14th 
11:30 A. M. Sharp 


Judge Jacob Panken 
“Recent World Tendencies” 
MUSICAL PROGRAM 


ADMISSION FREE 


etLabor Temple has no political creed 
and endortes no political party. but ig 
giad to open its doors for the free ex- 
pression of views of any and ¢!!.) 























AT COOPER UNION ° 


(8th St. and Astor Place) 
at 8 o'clock 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12th 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Meaning of a Liberal Education” 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4th 


Prof. WILLIAM P. MONTAGUE 
“The Theistic Hypothesis” 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16th 


Dr. CHARLES R. STOCKARD 
‘What We Have of the Heredity 
and Development of the Organism” 
Admission Free 
Open Ferum Discussion 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 








AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave. and 224 St.) 
at 8 o'clock 


SATURDAY, FERRUARY 13th 


HOUSTON PETERSO 
“The Dramas of Ibsen” 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15th 


SCOTT BUCHANAN 
“Varieties of Scientific Experiments” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17th 
DR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
“Why Religion?” 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18th 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“The Evolution Theory” 


Admission Twenty-five Cents 
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By Jessie W. Hughan 


Author of “A Study of Interna- 
I Government,” “The Facts 
of Present-Day Socialism,” etc. 


HERE are three things that 
T the new social order will 
demand of the League of 
Nations. 
The first 


is this: That the 
future League, the future inter- 
national organization will be a 
flexible organization. It will al- 
low progress. It will not be a 
League to perpetuate its status 
quo. 

I feel that we radical Americans can- 
not advocate the League of Nations 
until Article 26, at the end of the 
Covenant, is stricken out. The article 
says that there can be no amendment 
to the constitution of the League of 
Nations unless that amendment is rati- 
fied by every one of the nations repre- 
sented in the council. That means that 
for all time the League of Nations 
Covenant can never be amended with- 
out the consent of Great Britain, Italy, 
France and Japan. 

I feel that that is something that is 
asbolutely incompatible within the so- 
cial order, because the new social order 
will demand progress. Of course, that 
could very easily and simply be elimi- 
nated by changing that article, but I 
believe that article will never be 
changed until the new social order ar- 
rives, because it is in the interest of the 
present capitalization. 


A Second 
Defect 


A second glaring defect of the League 
of Nations is that the League of Na- 
tions does not do what it was formed 
to do. It does not abolish war and it 
seems to give practically no hope of 
abolishing war. In the Covenant there 
were two things that all the world re- 
joiced at: one was the provision that 
the council should formulate plans for 
the reduction of armament. 

Now it is five years since the league 
came into operation, and I think their 
last report was something like this: 
that they would combine to think about 
the possibility of having a committee 
prepare an investigation which may be 
used in case there is a conference to 
draw up plans for possible disarma- 
ment. That is what has happened after 
five years. 

Then the Covenant provided, as we 
all know, for arbitration for the na- 
tions refusing to go to war until three 
months after the notification and de-| 
cision by the counciJa for an economic 
boycott in case any nation did go to 
war, and for possible military opera- 
tions, and so on. And everybody said, 
“War will cease.” 

We know that war has gone on since 
the World War—terrible wars between 
Turkey and Greece; lately between 
France and Syria, France and Morocco, 
and so on, and the league has paid ab- 
solutely no attention to those little 
wars. 

Last November, when the Protocol 
was proposed which would carry out 
the provisions of ihe Covenant, that 
Protocol did not go through, 


How Peace 
Will Come 


Under the new social order a League 
of} Nations must stop war, otherwise 
there will be no real excuse for it. 

Under the new social order, however, 
peace will come, because that order will 
come by the rule of the people. It will 
come only by the triumph of Socialism 
in a broad sense. lt will be a new 
social order without war, and therefore 
it will begin with disarmament. It will 
not begin with a League of Nations 
using force as weapons. 

The third point where we radicals 
feel that the League of Nations is 
hopelessly inadequate, im, that it is not 
a Jeague of peoples, but a league of 
governments. The new social order 
will have to be an order of the people— 
of the people of the world. 

The present League of Nations is not 
in any sense a league of the people. 
In fact, in the entire Covenant I think 
there is not a word of: democracy or 





Democratic and Effective Organization 
Can Come Only With a New Social Order 





though it came as a result of the war 
that was*to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

The representatives of the League of 
Nations are not to be elected by the 
nation. There is no provision for elect- 
ing them by the people. There is no 
provision to make them responsible to 
the people. But there is a most care- 
ful provision for making them respon- 
sible to the governments. Everything 
must be ratified by the governments, 
so much so that the few things they 
have done have still been unratified 
and have not gone into operation. It 
is not a league of people, and, even 
taking it as a league of governments, 
the League of Nations is not demo- 
cratic enough as a league of govern- 
ments for the new social order. 


The Power 
In the League 


How absurd it is to think of a 
new social order with fifty-five, | 
think it is, nations governed by a 
council on which there are four 
permanent members! When we 
think of the international organi- 
zation of Europe approaching the 


organization of the United States, 
we must imagine what it would 
have been like if, when the United 
States Constitution was founded, 
this provision had been in the Con- 
stitution: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Virginia will 
forever have the veto on everything 
that is done by the United States 
Government. Now, that is what is 
taking place in the council. Four 
nations have the permanent seats, 
and the small group of ten nations 
has the power to sway the world. 
There is no democracy within it. 
On the other hand, however, the 
great powers have pleased the little 
powers by making the assembly a so- 
called democracy. They have made a 
fiction of equality among the nations 
in the assembly, which is very spec- 
tacular to the people who visited it. 
But it is really absurd. Friends I have 
in the assembly always tell me what a 
delightful thing it is to see sitting in 
one room the representatives of !ittle 
Liberia, Haiti and the new Dominican 
Republic on an equality with the rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, Italy and 
France. 





We know there is no equality. Sup- 
pose Liberia. or Haiti or the Dominican 
Republic opposed the great powers. 
They have absolutely no power, and 
there is a fictitious equality in the as- 
sembly which has the effect of disen- 
franchising all the medium powers. 
The tragic thing about the League of 
Nations is that such nations as Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
—nations that are far in advance of 
most of us—are put down on an equal- 
ity with Liberia, Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public and Siam. They are hetween 
the two. Of course, it would not be 
difficult under a new social order to 
arrange for a popular order in the 
League of Nations. 


Why Not 
Popular Elections 

It is very obvious we Americans have 
a few simple theories of democracy 
that work when we let them work. We 
believe that representatives in govern- 
ments should not be according to the 
government but according to the num- 
ber of people, and I am quite sure that 
under the new social order the repre- 





sentatives 


Where the League of Nations Fails 


in a League of Nations 
would be elected according to the popu- 
lation of the world. That does not 
seem like a very revolutionary sugges- 


tion. Why should they not be elected 
according to the population of the 
world? 





Of course, that might be abused. Of 
course, it might be abused, just as ‘it is | 
in the United States, where we know! 
we have representatives from the} 
South who do not represent the colored | 
population at all, because the negroes 
are not enfranchised. But we could 
make the League of Nations do just 
what we could do in the United States. | 
We could absolutely make the repre- 
sentation in proportion to the enfran- | 
chised population, so nations like India | 
and so on would not have a large rep- 
resentation than they are entitled to; 
and we could do what the United States | 
also has a right to do—have certain 
committees to’see that the representa- | 
tion was properly carried out. 


There is nothing insurmountable at 
all in having the League of Nations the 
League of People if we could get over | 
this notion of sovereignty, this notion 
that each nation is proficient and owns | 
its own territory and its own people. } 
That is a League of Nations that may 
come under the new social order. When 
that comes, I believe, and not before, | 
that real imperialism will disappear. 





(From a lecture before the League} 
for Industrial Democracy.) 








worth writing of because there are 
few like him. His unique and interest- 
ing personality and his courageous 
championing of his ideals, the high 
unselfishness that was the core of his 
being, are worthy of record. In a 
town of 1,400 people he was the only 
person interested in ideas—the only 
person with whom a conversation of 
more than five minutes was at all en- 
durable. 





Of: Bethel Ends His Story 





chaos about me. The mantel of the 
old-fashioned, closed fireplace dis- 
played pictures of Debs and Marx, and 
several cartoons, cut from the “Mil- 
waukee Leader,” kept them company. 
On one side of the room hung a framed 
charter authorizing the existence of a 
local Socialist party. I asked him about 





I first met him about 1920. That 
was the time of slowly ebbing war 
fever in the small towns. As I wes 
then new to Bethel I asked my grocer | 
where I could get a pair of shoes haif- | 
soled. “There's a fine young fellow | 
two blocks down on this side that does 
good work; I get all my work done by 
him. And—there’s Mr. Sims; but he’s; 


ist.” His voice sank on the last word | 
with a husky, penetrating note that} 
plainly said, “A word to the wise is | 
sufficient.” I thanked him and gave! 
him an understanding nod, an as-! 
surance that I wouldn't think of having 
my shoes repaired by a Socialist, and | 
went in search of Mr. Sims. 


The First Meeting 
I found him at work in his shop, a} 





from the first and I quickly found that 
I liked the old man. His nose was that | 
of a. Viking, thin and beaked, the/ 
mouth was hidden by a drooping gray 
mustache, from under which was 
thrust a good, firm chin. The soul of 
the man looked out from his eyes. 





he spoke with a hesitating thoughtful- 
ness that suggested a desire to be fair- 
minded above all things. I thought 
of him as a fine old parchment that 
had been washed and bleached, used | 
over and over, but was still pliant and 
fresh. 

The shop was as distinctive as the 
man. Had I spent an hour there with- 
out first having met Mr. Sims I should 
have come away with a fairly accurate | 
idea of his personality. Books and} 
papers were everywhere; books on |} 
Russia, on militarism, on labor, So- | 
cialism, Communism, war; books by 
Sinclair, Ruskin, Mills, London, Near- 
ing and I simply sat and 








not a suggestion of democracy, even 


feasted my eyes with the delightful | 
| 








RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


% East 15th Street 





WEDNESDAYS, 8:30 P. M. 


Modern 


Science, Morality and Progress 


Six Lectures by 


PROF. ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 


| First Lecture 
“Race and Culture in the 


FEB. 17 T0 MARCH 24 preci out in uniform regularity in 


World” 





TUESDAYS, 7 P. M. 


Advanced Studies in Socialism 
Six Lecture-Conferences by 


AUGUST CLAESSENS 


FEB. 16 TO MARCH 23 








Socialism and Egoism; 
Remuneration of Talent and 





Incentive 


Menial and Monotonous Labor; Creative Work Under 
Socialism; Socialism in Relation to Ethics and Religion 


Under Socialism; | 
Ability; The Problem of 


| 
| 








' the members were bluffed out and quit. 


thin, slightly stooped man of about . : 
: ers ‘ i ae .. | But I didn’t quit, believe me! I kept 

seventy. His gentle courtesy and dis- | ~ 

‘ ‘ R iright on telling them that the boys 

tinctive features aroused my interest cheat 


A 


| speakable suffering, famine and 
| despair. 
December, followed by almost 
incessant rains for nearly two | 
weeks, are now melting in ned 
| mountains and hills and pouring 
| down into the valley of the Rhine. | 


| could imagine oneself in the deltas of 
a vast tropical stream. Trees, houses, 
railroad tracks, everywhere submerged. 
Ships perched at curious 


| could only surmise that they formed 


| surging tide is followed by the urgent 


| homeless, hungry people. 


| mediately facing the river, was under 


the “local.” 


The War Terror Comes 
“We used to have good meetings,” he 
replied with gentle regret, “twelve or 
fifteen would meet here at night. Why 
we used to have speakers here! 
put up a stand in my front yard and 
often a big crowd would gather and 


getting old, and besides he's a Social-! listen; a well behaved crowd, too, But; 


during the war everything changed. 
People that I'd known all my life didn’t 
want to be seen about me. The boys 
would come at night and throw bricks 
against the front door. 
man can say that I ever wronged him 
—but they treated me as if I was a 
leper; said I ought to be taken out and 
shot, or tarred and feathered. Most of 


were fighting for Wall Street, 
Wilson was a hypocrite and that they 
were a pack of sheep. After so much 
mobbing was done I got me this’—he 
showed me a high-powered, repeating 
rifle—“‘I made up my mind that if any 
pack of cowards came after me there 


Ya} 


I've been in| 
business here for fifty years and no! 


But I didn’t feel as if I were called to 
save Bethel, and so kept silence. 

“Every package that goes out of this 
shop is a bomb, Ausman, loaded with 
ammunition to help destroy the sys- 
tem. I put leaflets and pamphlets in 
the shoes and then wrap them ‘in 
“Calls” or “Appeals.” I save ’em all 
and send 'em all out. Who knows what 
may come of the thoughts aroused in 
some farm boy’s mind by reading one 
of these papers?” 


OLD AGE COMES 








One day I was working for him at 
papering and painting the shop. “I 
courted a girl in this same room, fifty 
years ago,” he said ‘musingly. “Her | 
father owned this house then; and I 
little thought that I'd be living in it, 
and repairing shoes in the same room 
where I was then sitting on a horsehair 


| coming 





Young are thoughtless; 
they fall in love and marry and think 
they'll be happy”; his voice suddenly 
changed from the tone of gentle solil- 
oquy to that of deep, measured ana- 
thema—‘“they don’t realize what a God- 


| sofa. people 


and 





damned system they’re living under.” 
The change of manner was so sudden, 
and so characteristic that I shouted 
with laughter. He looked at me with 
wild surprise, a little hurt perhaps. 
As old age crept upon Joe Sims he 
realized more and more the vastness 
of the fields of indifference and stupid- 
ity that lay about him, and this thought 
spurred him to ever renewed efforts at 
making proselytes. The last few years 
of his life were saddened by the 











Mild, blue eyes they were—almost vio- poy ase oo goo oye pore y Ri 
let-blue, the gaze direct, frank and |* gaat eee ae ee 
benevolent. His voice was gentle, and | 870% | 


But he was hopeful over the back- 
sliders. He thought that in time they | 
would return and that Bethel would | 
again have a “local.” “New blood is| 
what we need; but the young people | 
seem so dead, so indifferent and empty | 
headed. Now if some live, intelligent 
young man would take up the work”’—} 
with a hopeful probing glance at me.! 


thought that the war had swept away 
everything he had so painfully built. 
But like a brave old prophet he con- 
tinued to cry out in the wilderness 
about him. 

One. mellow October day I took him 
on a trip to scatter papers and leaflets 
along the country roads. It was a 
sheer delight to observe the pleasure 
that the old man got out of the per- 
formance. The dreamy and imagina- 








SUFFERING IN THE RHINE 
By Nellie Seeds Nearing 





Coblenz, Germany. 
FTER the war, the deluge. 
The whole Rhine district | 
is again plunged into un-| 


' 
| 
} 





The heavy snows of 





Coming into Mainz yesterday, one 


angles in 


mpossible places. Rows of tree tops 


the midst of a flowing torrent. One 


flowing on the east side of the street. 
A slimy, dirty stream, whose smell 





| 


the smoke 
door. 


issuing from every open 


| 
| 
river. The tracks have been for days 
under water. 

In the Coblenz district alone more 
than 19,000 houses were ravaged and 
more than 18,000 families were af- 
fected. The amount of the damages 
is difficult to estimate, but it will 
probably approximate 15 million (15,- 
000,000) marks. Heroic tales are told 


| 





to the hungry. 


cause of the inundations. 


Germans, the old “Appeal” on its last | 


open-heartedness that shamed me. 
a stranger to him, came away from 
our first meeting loaded with the books 
that he had pressed upon me--and he 
had my subscription to the “Appeal”! 
His generosity and firm adherence to 
his ideals were shown to the very last 
when he made a will leaving a sub- 
stantial sum to the Socialist party. 


tide when 
Kate Richards O'Hare to 
Bethel in the late winter of 1924; after 
that I noticed a gradual abating of the 
inner fires; 
@ young man to carry on the work he 
had started and less of what he would 
do himself. 
and the pale moving hand did not 
sweep so broadly as it used when he | 
talked. 
tinued until paralysis brought: the end, | 
January 17, 1926. 


O'Hare lecture, for which he had acted 
as 
hoped f6 break even and I knew that | 
he had lost money instead 
tated a moment, as if afraid .o speak, | 
and then said, with a forced tune of 
forms a strange contrast to that of ‘triumph: “I onl: lost sixteen dollars.” | 
The poor man had been sneered at so 
Tomorrow they hope to resume often for engaging 
the electric train service across the yielded no profit that he hesitated to 
let me know the truth. 


diatribes against Wall Street and the 
| «e 

for the sheer loving kindness that was 
always in him. 
salt of the earth. 
that master biographer, 
; man 
of rescue, of attempts to salvage goods | faults is a difficult subject for the biog- 
and belongings, of efforts to get bread|rapher; there are no shadows to re- | 
But they do not miti-|lieve the highlights. 
gate the fact that in the neighborhood lany vices worthy of the name he con- 
of 63,000 people are unemployed be-/cealed them well; and so I’ve had to 


Neither Locarno nor the League of} shadows. 


e e e i and make sensitive, bleeding gums a4 
e @ ® ma own ocla 1S o?| small healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 
one % @ @| Ste AMEGIN is pleasant to use, es exhilarat- 
ae ing. No solid matter to get under gums. oa 
+ +tive part of his nature was drawn by ly Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of Ne 
By Samuel Ausman the beauty of the countryside, all ripe = heather exeutlh and = ae free tooth thas 3 . ‘, 
LD JOE” SIMS, the only So- ° bd W k and warm in the soft glow of Indian; 7 
“O cialist in the little Ohio town The Lone Socialist or er summer; but his other self—the un- in Sanitary 
of Bethel, is gone. He is resting propagandist—would not let Glass 
. him relax. Conscious that he must nace ¢ 


make the most of the rare occasion, he 
sat with a look of nervous expectancy 
a packet of papers pvised in his hand 
ready to throw ovt at the mail box 
for which I was slowing down. If the 
cast was successful he settled back 
with a serenely childlike smile of tri- 
umph, if not he gazed backward for 
a while and then drew his head in 
with a hopeful “Somebody will pick it 
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BEWARE OF CLOGGED BO 
You shorten your life many years when 


you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 































evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. 


We 


At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 














More than balf your teeth ere under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
paste and powders. Here pus an@ pyorrhes develop. 


Superior to Pastes and Powders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substamces 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, d 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep a 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. F 
AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral 
latic medication recommended by leading ae 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet : 
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up—most likely.” Then he would al- 
low his gaze to wander over the fields 
while he speculated on the pleasure 
and benefit that would accrue to so- 
ciety when /all production would be on 
a co-operative basis. “Some day, 
Ausman, all this * but a@ mail box 
inexorably toward him, like 
a guide post pointing to duty, sent 
him feverishly reaching for another 
packet. 
Gives to Party in His Will 

The old man had two traits that are 
always proof of a noble nature: He 
was charitable and kindly in judging | 
men and generous in all his dealings. | 
The publications which he read were 
never without fresh appeals for aid; 
imprisoned I. W. W.’s, labor leaders 
liberals, starving Russians and | 








legs, all wrung his heart and pocket 
to the limit. He lent his books with an 
I, 


He reached a sort of spiritual high | 
he succeeded in bringing | 
lecture at 


he talked more of finding 


His body became frailer 





This slow letting down con- | 


I saw him the next. day after the 


guarantor. I knew that he had 


He hesi- | 


in things that | 


Though he often bored me with his 


system,” still I venerated Joe Sims 


Such as he are the | 

As Frank Harris, | 
has said, a 
with no. outstanding\| vices or 


If Joe Sims had | 


































NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER YOUR EASTER SUIT 


The month of February is normally a-dutiege i 
the made-to-order clothing business. It is an in- 
between month. But in order to keep all hands busy 
and our organization intact, we are offering now 


SUITS TO ORDER 


IN ANY STYLE YOU WANT, at 


929° 


You choose your fabric from more than a hundred of the latest 
1926 Spring patterns. Next you select your model from the newest 
styles. We take your measure and you get a suit made to your 
individual order. Then you come in for the try-on, before the 
suit is finished, so that every detail can be examined and changes 
made if necessary. And the price is $25. Other made-to-order 
suits as low as 


$22.50, also at $30 and $35 





Only such a big firm’as the MAJESTIC with eight stores and 
more than a hundred thousand customers is able to give so much 
value at these low prices. You can order your suit now and take 
it out any time before Easter. 


. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. 


Nations will feed the hungry unem-|nature and worthy of notice beyond his 
ployed of Germany. 








the border of a roadway entirely in- 
visible 

From Mainz going north, the pic- 
ture is everywhere the same. Houses 
rising up unexpectedly in mid-stream. 
Heaps of debris floating by, caught 
in buildings, or piled up along the 
banks of the river. 

The worst of the flood is over, how- | 
ever. The waters have been falling | 
steadily now for several days. The 
immediate danger of stemming the 

















need of succor for the thousands of | 


Not only are the straggling homes | 
which border the water’s edge affected. 
In Coblenz the business street, im- 


water to the height of the second 
story. One could see the marks and 
stains of the devastating floods. Dance 
halls, restaurants, banks—all lighting 
charcoal fires within the rooms to dry 





Friday, 





out the saturated walis. Water is still 


THEATRE PARTY 
Benefit of Local New York 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


133 MacDougal Street, New York 


he Dream Play 


By STRINDBERG 


EVENINGS 
February 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday) 
Sunday, February 14 


Get Your Tickets Now at Room 505, 7 East 15th Street 
or at Box Office of Theatre on Day of Performance 


Telephone Stuyvesant 4620 
Tickets, $2.20, Including Tax 
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241 East 84th St. 
Office Hours, 9a m.-6 p.m Sat..9a m. 
1 p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holiday: 








Phone Lenox 3559 


Brooklyn Office open only Monday: 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. | 
Labor Lyceum. 949-957 Willouxhby Ave | 


r addresses of Branch Secretaries 


write to our maiz office. 








|do his portrait as best I could without | 106 E. 14th St. | | 38 E. 12th St, 
Certainly he was a rare | bet. 3d and 4th Aves. | 83 Delancey St. bet. B'way and Univ, PL 
ith iI] 112 W. 116th St. {| = Corner Orchard St. {| = 98 Second Av, 
village. bet. Lenox and 7th Avs. | 5 Near Sixth St 
are 2391 Seventh Av. 
138 W. 14th St. | bet: 10%rb and ticm Sts) 53 South. Blvd. 
bet. 6th and 7th Avs. | | Near 1634 St 
| 
Trusses 
Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society = = 
} : en your dee 
INCORPORATED ter sends yeu te 
New York and Vicinity and 49 Branche; truss maker 
in the United States. fer a truss 
Established 1872. Membership 44,000 oandeze oF etock- 
Main office ior New York and vicinity » | ing, go there and 


see what you can buy for your meneg. 


Then go to P. WOLF & Co. Ine, 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICEE 
1499 Third Ave.} 70 Avenue A 
Bet. th and Eth Sth 













ding Up the Income 


; Silverstein 


t ig rich. When 
such @ statement, we 
poetically, because no- 

We mean either by 
‘eF by “rich.” Do we 

the government? Per- 

le are being taxed into 

© we referring to the in- 
‘Then, which ones? The 

? <And@ how shall we de- 
Money in the treasury or 

is? That is one way, but 
that no more is being 

Wi and the country, beings poor, 


: the United 

But if this property is not 
tn production, then it is in 
‘so much junk. What, then, 
test of “riches”? 
) starts business 
99 and makes $600 profit a 
posters company invests 
makes $6,000, then the sec- 

sa gZoing concern, !« really ten 
rich as the first; and if the 
ng rate of interest is 6 per cent, 


and the second $100,000, be- 

: ch ts earning money based on 
se amounts respectively. It is in- 
ne that counts. Similarly with a 
_ ‘What we want to know is 

do the people who live in it 
year, not what they have 

ited or what they may pos- 

if they had the desire 

® means to do so. That is our 
then, to determine what the 

of the United States is. And 
econd, as is apparent, i& to get 
picture of our populatién 
what persons receive this 


thas just been estimated by Mr. 

fice Lqwen in a new volume, “In- 

}in the Variops States,” published 
the National u of Economic 
Reseal that the total ‘income re- 
giver by individuals in the United 
les in 1921 was almost 84% billion 
S—$84,426,667,000, to be exact. 
§ may be divided into four groups: 


4 ‘1) Wages and salaries. 
- 2) Property income, that ts, inter- 
pat, dividends, rent from leased prop- 
y and income from business and 
hing enterprises. 
(3) Miscellaneous incomes, arising 
such items as income from cows, 
tdens and poultry not on farms, and 
equivalent of rent for homes used 
ay owners. 
4) Bookkeeping gains; in other 
ds, gains entered on account books 
are due to increased value of 
on hand and of real estate re- 
ng from higher prices. 
the, 84% billion dollars of the 
ational income got 1921, the 
e came from wages 
id salaries, amounting to more than 
Billions, or about 41 cents in every 
» Property income contributed 
I cents; miscellaneous, 6 cents, and 
: ping. gains, 26 cents. If we 
it the last, we notice that more than 


nel .y 
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The Farmers Go Broke 


The financial position of the 
farmer in the Northwest is made 
particulaPly clear by figures just 
published for the States of Minne- 
Sota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana. From 1920 to 1925 
the value of farm land in that re- 
gicn declined by 40 per cent. in 
spite of practically the same num- 
ber of farms in both years. This 
has hit particularly the farmers 
whose land was heavily mortgaged 
—and about one-third of the farm- 
ers fall into that class. The result 
has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of bankruptcies. In 
1920 there were only 173 cases, by 
1923 the number had increased to 
1,420. Last year 1,810 farmers went 
bankrupt. No wonder Coolidge 
must make hurfied trips to address 
the ers in the Northwest on 
what the Republican administra- 
tion hopes to do for.them. The 
farmers, however, continue to go 
broke. 





- 


half of the current income {s paid in 
the form of wages and salaries alone. 
The employes of the Middle Atlantic 
States, consisting of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, received 29 
per cent of the nation’s payroll; the 
East-North Central States (Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin) came second with 24 per cent, 
and the Rocky Mountain States are 
last with only 3 per cent. The same 
order of importance holds good for 
property income. It is interesting to 
note that on the average the highest 
yearly earnings in 1921 were paid to 
employes in Washington, D. C., and 
amounted to $1,525. The second high- 
est was Wyoming with $1,479; then 
came California with $1,383; then New 
York with $1,380; Illinois with $1,341, 
and so on down to $613 in Mississippi. 
The lowest earnings occurred in the 
South, where the émployers in as 
many as ten States in that section 
were unable or unwilling /to give their 
workers more than $900 a year. In the 
entire United States the average annual 
earnings for each employe was $1,129, 
figured on the basis of 34% million 
people working for wages or salaries 
in the United States, or about one- 
third of the total population. 


What Are 
You Worth? : 


The next question we should like to 
answer is how much every man, 
woman and child of the 108 millions 
in the United States would receive if 
the total income were divided equally 
among them, The amount is $614 for 
the year 1921. Every person who lived 
in the farming section of the country 
would receive $362, but if he happened 
to be fortunate enough to live in town, 
his share would be doubled to $723. 
However, each farmer and his family 
would receive $1,559 together. Of 
course, these are merely averages and 
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they suppose that the income is being 
distributed equally—which they are 
not—but they heip to throw light on 
those criticisms of our, present order 
of society which state that the national 
income should be divided up equally 
and then everybody would be happy. 

In different parts of the country, of 
course, conditions varied. For exam- 
ample, the farming population of Call- 
fornia received $726 per capita, but in 
Georgia only $84. Then, also, among 
the non-farming population, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ranked highest with 
$1,176 and New York second with $958, 
but Alabama stood last with $430. All 
in all, the farmers got the worst end 
of the bargain, those in the South be- 
ing the least fortunate. 


What Share 
For the Farmer? 


If we go further and try to see ex- 
actly what proportion of the -national 
income goes to the farmer, we get 
some extraordinary results. It is esti- 
mated that 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1920 lived on farms, How- 
ever, only 13 per cent of the total in- 
come, not including bookkeeping gains, 
went to the farms. In 1921, which was 
a@ particularly bad year for this class 
of our population, the farmers received 
only 10 per cent, entirely out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. The worst 
conditions prevailed in the New Eng- 
land and southeastern parts of the 
United States, and the best on the 
Pacific Coast and in the-Recky Moun- 
tain region. 


Where Are 
These Riches? 


If you wanted to live in that part of 
the United States that received the 
largest portion of the national income, 
where should you live? What sec- 
tions of the country should you avoid? 
Well, your first choice should be New 
York State. Im 1921 it received $16.40 
of every $100 of total current income 
(not including’ bookkeeping gains). 
Pennsylvania came second with $9.42; 
Illinois next with $7.88; then Ohio with 
$5.41, and Massachusetts with $5.16. 
Nevada was at the bottom of the list 
with 10 cents. The first seven high- 
est alone received $50 in every $100 
and the last seven only $2, showing 
that there is concentration in certain 
areas. 


Who Gets 
The Money? 

Now, we must realize that asbody 
will move from one section of the 
country to another or give up farming 
for city life, or vice versa, just because 
some statistician tempts him with an 
artificial income per capita or per 
State that he finds by adding and 
dividing certain figures. We know that 
in our system of society wealth/is not 
distributed equally; that we may live 
in New York and be a pauper, yet 
reside in Nevada and be a millionaire. 
The whole point is: 
money in each territory? Well, in 1921 











Labor’s 
Dividends 


West Frankfort, Iil., Jan. 29.— 
Five men killed in explosion at 
New Orient Mine. 











New Brunswick, Jan. 30.—John 
Raymar, window. cleaner, killed. 
in a fall while at work. 


Syracuse, Jan. 27.—Engineer and 
fireman of N. Y. Central train 
killed when the crown head of the 
locomotive blew off. 

\ 


New York, Jan. 27.—John Shan- 
tich, iron worker, hurled to death 
when struck by beam on fifth floor 
of new structure. 

Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 29.— 
Sixty-three miners entombed, 38 
known killed, in disaster at Pre- 
mier Company pit. 

Trinidad, Col., Jan. 28.—Three 
miners killed in blast at Bear Can- 
yon Coai Company mine. 





only five persons in every 1,000 of the 
population in the United States de- 
pended upon family incomes of more 
than $10,000 a year. Yet these five 
people received $73 of every $1,000 of 
the total income, or $14.60 each, while 
the other 995 received the remaining 
$927, or 93 cents apiece. In other 
words, the lucky five had individual 
incomes 15 times larger than those of 
the members of the larger group. If 
we make $5,000 annual income the 
line of division, we find that only 15 
of every 1,000 persons received more 
than that amount, yet they received 
$117 of every $1,000 of national in- 
come, or $7.80 each. The 985 that re- 
ceived less than $5,000 family incomes 
received $883 in every $1,000, or 90 
cents per capita. To express it dif- 
ferently, it means that those with more 
than $5,000 a year income receive eight 
times as much per individual as those 
with less than that amount;_and those 
with more than $10,000 annually re- 
ceived 16 times more than thosé with 
less than $5,000 a year. There are no 
figures given to show what part of the 


national income goes to persons earn- 


ing even smaller amounts than those 
mentioned, but when we recall that the 
average annual earnings per employe 
in 1921 was only $1,129, we can get 
some idea as to the small portion that 
actually soes to labor. 

To sui up: 

(1) The farming ilelidalinis receives 
less income in totality and per capita 
than all other persons in the United 
States. 

(2) A small select group receives 
more per individual than the bulk of 
the population. 

(3) If the national income were 
equally divided among all persons in 
the United States, the sum received by 
each would be about $600. 

(4) Further investigation is needed 


wage earners. 





FORWARD BALL 


MADISON SQ. GARDEN 


EIGHTH AVENUE AND FORTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


201" 


George Jessel and Molly Picon 


of “MOLLY DOLLY” 


SATURDAY 
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THE ANNUAL 


WILL BE HELD 


THIS YEAR AT 


THE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT 


of “THE JAZZ SINGER” 


Beauty and Mask Parade 
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. 
Suspense Sustained 
HE Conrad tradition 
T slowly. At the time of the 

death of the great Pole, he was 
near his zenith of reputation; and 
America is learning slowly that this 
reputation was largely created by the 
biased words of a. few leading critics, 
followed by the sheep-like adherenc®] 
of the general run of lesser critics and 
book buyers. In “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus” and a few of the shorter 
stories Conrad achieved a tolerable 
style, and used plots not wildly im- 
possible. The longer novels are either 
sheer melodrama or are plotted s0 
grotesquely that they might be re- 
garded as precedents for the cross 
word puzzles or some elaborate guess- 
ing game. Part of the Conrad vogue 
came from hig conclusions, which 
lacked the typical American coating 
of sugar, the typical happy ending. 
But a mere unhappy ending does not 
create mastery in fiction. Conrad was 
never at home in English, the language 
he used in fiction. His spoken use of 
the language was execrable, and his 
written use of it suffers from the same 
unfamiliarity with the accepted idioms. 
English critics are at last daring to say 
these things aloud; American critics 
will either follow suit or maintain a 
silence which will as effectually inter 
the wordy author. 

The present unfinished story (Sus- 
pense. By Joseph Conrad. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co.) is far less than 
great. It is said to be a Napoleonic 
novel;~ but Napoleon does not enter in 
the 274 pages we have, nor is he im- 
mediately expected. Cosmo Latham, 
the young hero, moves through a mud- 
dy series of unexplained adventures; 
there is an overtone of the nearness of 
Napoleon, but no indication how the 
introduction of the renowned exile, can 
clear up the mysterious relationships 
of the book. Perhaps Conrad intended 
to finish it. It would then not have 
been a Napoleonic novel, but the mere 
vestibule to one. It-is at least as pos- 
sible that he had laid it aside as a false 
start and would never have finished it. 
It is a dismal chapter in the commer- 
cialization of the Conrad myth, and will 
take its place beside similar attempts 
} to commercialize Mark Twain and O. 
Henry as great American figures in 
literature. It must remain a dark enig- 
ma to the Babbitts who admire it so 
hugely, and its impenetrability will 
surely add to their admiration. To 
serious appreciators of literature it is 
a bit of workshop endeavor which sags 


into failure. 
Clement Wood. 


A French Poe 


HE full title of this book (Claire 


] Lenoir, by Villiers de L’Isle- 


Adam; translated by Arthur 
| Symons. 





Albert and Charles Boni, New 
York. $2), like the fullname of its 


who gets the! for the smaller incomes, particularly of | author, would tend to discourage the 
Who wants to peruse a| 


casual reader. 
supposedly dull “Memorandum of Doc- | 
tor Tribulat Bonhomet, Honorary Mem- 
ber of Several Academies, Associate 
Professor of Psysiology, touching the 
Mysterious Case of the Discreet and 
Scientific Woman Claire Lenoir,” by 
one Jean Marie Mathias Philippe Au- 
gust, Compte de Villiers de L/Isle- 
Adam? And the Count de Villiers, etc., 
appears to be, in aduition, a bit of a 
snob. He possessed, says his trans- 
lator, ‘‘an immense consciousness of his 
own genius, a pride of race, a contempt, 
artistic and aristocratic, of the common 
| herd.” 

To all of that, however, the reply fs: 
What of it? Villiers was an aristocrat. 
But aristocrats, when they write, write 
very well, indeed. Villiers was one of 
those who could wrfite, and in “Claire 
Lenoir” he proves it. 

In the present edition of this work 
minor editorial faults can, of course, be 
found. The translator’s preface, the 
introduction and the last page of the 
book itself, for instance, combine to 
give the confused impression that the 
story was written either in 1887 or on 








is dying}. 


Unfinished Novel Published 


Joseph Conrad 


but that takes him nevertheless 
through his long story in successful 
style. If you want to find out what 
is going on in Washington in 1925 
you can do no better than to read this 
story of events in 1879. 


McAlister Coleman. 


Manna for the 
Vicarious Traveler 


W x the world can be con- 


fined within 300 pages any- 

one is justified in calling it 
little. Such has been its delightful 
fate at the hands of Stellla Benson. 
Here is a book (The Little World, by 
Stella Benson. The MacMillan Co.: 
New York. 1925. $2.50) with a two- 
fold appeal; for the globetrotter it 
awakens pleasant reminiscences, or 
arouses glorious anticipations, for the 
stay-at-home it offers the joyous 
amusement of rocking-chaifr travelling. 
The tales of far-land adventures, and 
intriguing journey are so well told, and 
with such a wealth of imagination, 
that it trings the universe and its 
varied allures to the door of the home- 
bound reader. Miss Benson writes 
with a charming skill, and a deep 
knowledge of her subject. She has 
done these things she tells about, so 
there is not a page that does not} 
glow with the joy of personal achieve- 
ment, of personal experience. 

So, if you are planning a trip around 
the world, leave that extra darice 
frock or unnecessary ‘tuxedo at home, 
and fill the trunk space with a copy 
of this charming book. And if you 
are the stay-at-home journeyer, set- 
tle back in your favorite chair, put the 
chocolates within easy reach, or fill 


natural functions and pleasures he 
sums up in the repeated phrase—body- 
despising values. He vigorously con- 
demns the entry of women into “mas- 
culine occupations,” politics, ¢tc., and 
he pictures the future of woman and 
society under feminist rule in a carica- 
ture that is ironic and ridiculous. No 
meaner, exdggerated or vicious argu- 
ment has ever been presented with 
such venom as in this spasm of Ludo- 
vici. Yet, for all that, it is brilliantly 
written and it may be read with pleas- 
ure if one approaches this booklet in a 
hilarious mood and is inclined to roar 
as the author raves. 

Dora Russell (Mrs. Bertrand. Russell) 
has selected to answer our embittered 
friend and she makes a beautiful, 
womanly, motherly and dignified job of 
it. With the exception of two brief 
references, she ignores the gentleman 
personally and she proceeds to present 
the claims and aspirations of modern 
woman and the Labor movement in 
general in the exalted vein which only 
our British Socialists know how to 
write. Yes, there is a sex ‘war, and 
she tells why. Passionately and effec- 
tively, she reviews the sorry history 
of the early struggles of feminism, the 
hard battle for education and elemental 
equal rights. She calls for a new 
social status wherein motherhood and 
the relationship between men, women 
and children will have its roots in eco- 
nomic security, knowledge, mutual love 
and wholesome respect. To the con- 
servative in sex matters, Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s booklet is militant, ultra-revolu- 
tionary and subversive. To the radi- 
cal it is just one more flaming addition 
to the galaxy of twentieth century 
feminist literature. 


August Claessens. 
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| July 17, 1920, and that the author died | 


| either in 1889 or on August 20, 1925. 
| You pays your money and you takes 
| your choice. But, fortunately, 
} make any difference. “Claire Lenoir,” 


it doesn’t | 


} 


' 


} . : 
a bouffonerie enorme et sombre, couleur | 


du siecle, may not be a timeless mas- | 


terpiece, but, at least, it does not 
“date.” It is a powerful psychological 
tale of horror, which (save for a some- 
what unnecessarily long metaphysical! 
discussion in the middle) steadily grows 


graph to the concluding sentence: 


ows, veiling the Impenetrable, over 


ter. But there have been very few 
Poes in the history of literature. And 
very few Villiers. Both are worth 


reading. 
Frank D. Halsey. 


Democracy in ’79 


HE famous Henry Adams "the of 
z “Mont St. Michel and Chartres” 
and “The Education of Henry 
Adams”) published a novel 
mously in the spring of 1879. 
a story of the American political life 
of that time and it made quite a stir. 


| Now Henry Holt & Co. are republish- 
ing the novel which is called “Democ- 





racy. 
this book, those who read novels for 
the sake of the story alone and those 


who are interested in political doings | 
in this country and who want to get) 


a comprehensive back-ground for 
their studies. 
The times of which Adams writes 


were not so different from now. 


with gossiping women, intriguing leg- 
islators, social climbers, hypocrites and 
plain thieves. Adams gives us clear- 
cut pictures cf them all, 





| 
| 
} 


upon the reader from the opening para- 
“And | 


Death began to gather her deep shad- | 


those eyes.” Poe has done the same| __ 
sort of thing, and done it a trifle bet- | 


your pipe, and wander across the 
States, thru China and India, without 
By many comparisons, this old earth 
has been made to appear very puny, 
to you in convenient pocket edition in 
The Little World. 
On Feminism 

A of little books, the “Today and 

Tomorrow Series,” recently ap- 
and heated discussion on modern so- 
ciety, women and feminism, 
vicil. BE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1. 
“Hypatia,” by Dora Russell (Mrs. Bert- | 
New York. $1). 

The opposition is presented by po 
were not well known in England as an 
avowed Tory, an arch-aristocrat and | 
difficult to take him seriously. He 
rails against all of our artificial aids 
eye-glasses, artificial teeth, anaesthet- | 
ics in aid of child birth and ottle| 


bothering about passports or luggage. 
on many occasions, now it is offered 
Gloria Goddard. 

MONG that stimulating collection 
peared two issues containing a brisk 
(“Lysistrata,” by Anthony M. Ludo- 
rand Russell). E. P. Dutton & = 
thony M. Ludovici. If this gentleman | 
anti-Democrat it would be extremely 
to natural function, such as cathartics, 
feeding. ,Our general attitude toward 
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anony- | 
It was | 


Two types of readers will like | 


Washington then as now was filled| 


using lan- | 
guage that sounds a bit stilted in the | 
ears of readers of more modern novels; 
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Letter to a 
Young Idealist 


— 





EAR BOB:~You write that you have 

decided “to cast in your lot with the 

workers” and that you will give your 
journalistic training and what brains and 
coutage you have to the organized labor move- 
ment. : 

Right at the start I want to go on record 
as cheering loudly for your decision. I hope 
I will never turn into the sort of crab who 

“sneers at young college men like yourself who 
want to do their bit for the under dog. I know 
that it took real guts to come to your deci- 
sion in view of your cultural and capitalistic 
background and I take my hat off to you 
for it. , 

But, Bob, don’t expect anyone in the or- 
ganized labor movement to bé doing any hat 
doffing when you go to work for them. As 

‘a matter of fact, you will be singularly lucky 
if the union officials to whom you offer your 
services at the sort of a wage that you: 
wouldn’t sneeze at in any commerciai enter- 
prise, do not throw you out the door with- 
out so much as finding out what you can do. 

And get this straight before you begin: It 
will save you lots of disillusioned heartbreaks 
later on: The Jabor movement today, rank 
and file and officialdom alike, is filled with 
porch-climbers and pay-roll bandits, thugs 
and hijackers, egotists and shoestring go-get- 
ters, mouth-shooters and moochers, profes- 
sional patriots and imperialists, ignoramuses 
and plain idiots, but—— 

Nowhere else in these United States willy 
you also find such free, fine, self-sacrificing 
men and women, such altogether lovable, alto- 
gether human comrades, through thick or 
thin, as you will find within the organized 
labor movement today. 

So you will have to take the bitter with the 
sweet, consoled with the thought that if you 
were working for some commercial outfit, 
you would find no such colorful contrasts, no 

‘Such thrilling adventures in the mad, sad, bad, 
glad ways of the being we call “human. 

Of course, in the conventional sense of the 
word, you will never be a “success.” You 
will probably always be in debt, always wor- 
ried about the financial tomorrow. As I said 
before, you will, as an “outsider,” always be 
underpaid. It would be different if you were 
a regular union member in good standing 
with the big boys on top. But, you see, you 

_aré an object of suspicion and will be for years 
to come, and labor has not yet learned to 
reward the strange folks from the “outside 
world” who want to do something to help 
along. It is generally supposed that these 
‘oddities have independent incomes of their 
own or are living on padded expense ac- 
counts, like the other labor skates. Then, 
too, the office-holders, themselves well-fixed, 
take advantage of the fact that the “cutsider” 
is willing to make sacrifices and they are al- 
ways willing to help in this respect at any 
rate. - 

But this “success” business has its com- 
pensation. If success means. going steadily 
towards a worthwhile_goal, doing the thing 
that you best love to do with the best that is 
in you, then the most successful young man 
that I know of is Powers Hapgood, a work- 
ing pick miner and member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

When Powers came out of college, as you 
are coming now, he decided, as you have de- 
cided, that instead of joining the hordes of 
graduates who are sitting smugly on the backs 
of the real producers of America he’d get a 
real job digging coal. And he did this in the 
face of scorn and derision and secret hostility 
and covert suspicion of many of the members 
of the United Mine Workers, who flung the 
cheap taunt, “Greenwich Village coal-digger,” 
at him and could not believe that anyone 
with his background could possibly be in 
earnest. 

Powers laughed at such criticism and went 
on digging coal and organizing new locals 
and standing on picket lines during strikes 
and going to jail ever so many times. He be- 
came a flaming menace to the union-baiting 
coal barons of Pennsylvania and a beloved 
symbol of all that is best in unionism to the 
embattled rank and file of the miners. 

He is back now, I hear, from digging coal 
in the mines of Wales and France and Ger- 
many and Russia, intending to start right in 
digging coal in this country again. He has 
been through hell many a time and the fires 
of it have not withered his fine bloom. He 
is still the laughing kid he always was, very 
direct and simple and happy as few of his 
more sophisticated class-mates are. 

On the whole, you are to be envied by those 
who are now looking at you with pity. You 
are facing a great adventure. You are com- 
ing into a movement that needs all you have 
of intelligence, education, courage, patience 
and idealism. Never did the organized labor 
movement of this country need these things 
more than it needs them today. 

_Finally, take my advice and join the So- 
cialist Party. Pay your dues, read the patty 
press and go to meetings of your branch. 
What go and swing there is to the labor 
movement of this country today was put into 
it through the untiring efforts of Socialists. 
It lags and drags today because many of 
thes Socialist pioneers are tired, cynical or 
dead. 

It is to young America in colleges aud high 
schools, in factories and on farms, in work- 
shops and in mines that Socialism today looks 
to carry on this fight for a better world for all 
of us. a 

Good luck and God help you. 

Sympathetically- yours, 
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—Lynd Ward in The Columbia Spectator, 


Chorus from the Reviewing Stand: “Collegiate! Collegiate! Yes, They Are Collegiate!” 











ism is contained in the Fabian 
Essays, edited by Bernard Shaw 
and based on a series of lectures 
delivered by prominent members 
of the Fabian Society before Lon- 
don audiences in the year 1888. 
There are seven of these lectures. 
Four of them deal with the basis 
of socialism, historic, economic, 
industrial and moral. Two try to 
visualize the soci4list society of 
the futyre, and one is devoted to 
the transition to socialism. Ber- 
nard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Wil- 
liam Clarke, Sydney Olivier, 
Graham Wallas and Annie 
Besant are the authors. 

The Fabian Society never had a pres- 
ident and no person or group of per- 
spns ever claimed to act as its authori- 
tative spokesman, Nevertheless, the 
Essays are so representative of the 
general point of view of the members 
of the society in the early days as 
to warrant a careful 
them, 

To Sidney Webb, “Barrister of Law 
and Lecturer of Political Economy at 
the City of London College,” was given 
the task in these essays of dealing | 
with the historic basis of Socialism. 
Webb's treatment of this phase of | 
the subject was in essence as follows: | 
“The historic ancestry of the Enz-| 
lish social organization during the | 


present century stands witness to the | 


summary of 


which socialism denotes. The record} 
of the century in English social history | 
begins with the trial and hopeless fail- 
ure of an almost complete industrial | 
individualism, in which, however, un-| 
restrained private ownership of land} 
and capital was accompanied by sub- 
jection to a political oligarchy. So little | 
element of permanence was there in 
this individualistic order that, with| 
the progress of political emancipation, 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction has been, in one direction or 
another, successively regulated, limited 
and superceded, until it may now fairly 
be claimed that the Socialist philosophy | 
of today is but the conscious and ex- 
plicit assertion of principles of social | 
organization which have been already | 
in great part unconsciously adopted. | 
The economic history of the century is/| 
an almost continuous record of the} 
progress of socialism.” 





Socialism, Webb continued, has also} 
an internal history of its own. Until/| 
the present century its form was/ 
largely Utepian, and its advocates of- 
fered “an elaborate plan with specifiga- | 
tions of a new social order from which | 


Just as Plato hed his republic and! 
Sir Thomas More his Utopia, so Baho- 
euf had his Charter of Equality, Cabet 
his Icaria, St. Simon his Industrial 
System, and Fourier his ideal Phalans- 
tery, Robert Owen spent a fortune in| 
pressing upon an unbelieving ages et 
tion his New Moral World; and even 
August Comte, superior as he was to| 
many of the weaknesses of his time, 
must needs add a detailed policy to his! 
Philosophy of Positivism. 





Society Qynamic 


The difficulty with all of these pro- | 
posals was that they regarded society 
as static. “The ideal society was rep- 


resented as in perfectly balanced! publicans on one candidate for the| past when a real opposition confronted | found one dollar. Well, that’s rich! Our 
equilibrium, without need or possi-} Assembly in those districts where the| the two old fraud parties, | friend, who signs no name and gives 
bility of future organic alteration. | Socialists have a fair chance to capture | * ee Ino address, writes a postscript: “And 
Since their day we have learned that/a seat. Furthermore, whether the| “Some etymology: Coolidge; cool; | before you tackle these brain teasers, 


social reconstruction must not be gone! Democrats have 40, 60 or 70 Assembly-/| cold; coal; Cal; calamity.” 


Fabian approach to social- 


| 
| 
| 


| had 


present. Said Mr. Bloch, minority 
leader (Dem.), to Mr. Adler; ‘What's 
| the use of coming to Albany when the 


all contemporary evils were eliminated. | ‘ S : 
as Donohue had to leave for the city 


|}on some urgent business, 
| leaving the Assemb 
came over to our seat and begged us 
to make a motion for him on the fol-| 
lowing morning. 
But the smell never left us. 


| gressive” 
now and have been for many years a) 
| miserably weak, ineffective and utterly | may have some 40 Assemblymen at/ a remedy. 
humbug opposition against the up- | Albany! Then there will be no more| 
state Republican majority. They are|sleep for the majority and darn few} 
| rotten peas of the same rotten pod. | absentees., 
There is no better proof of this de-| assure you; and the doings of the New| contained a rather lengthy and in- 
scription than the fact that the Demo-/ York Assembly will again be featured | volved question (we shall attempt to 


crats frequently unite with the Re- on the front pages, as they were in the | answer it next week) and enclosed was 


T HE most comprehensive static, has become dynamic, The ne- 
cessity of the constant growth and de- 
‘ statement of the early velopment of the social organism has 


become axiomatic. No philosopher now 
looks for anything but the gradual 
evolution of the new order from the 
old, without breach of continuity or 
abrupt change off the entire social 
tissue at any point during the process. 
The new becomes itself old, often be- 
fore it is consciously recognized as 
new; and history shows no example of 
the sudden substitution of Utopian and 
revolutionary romance, 


Democratic Progress 


“The main stream that has borne 
European society towards Socialism 
during the past 100 years: is the irré- 
sistible progress of democracy.” De 
Tocqueville drove home this truth to a 
reluctant world two generations ago. 
Some there are who imagine that de- 
mocracy is merely the substitution of 
one kind of political machinery for an- 
other. It is now, however, becoming 
{increasingly recognized that political 
changes Bring with them corresponding 
changes in social and economic rela- 
tions. ] 

“Advocates of social reconstruction 
have learned the lesson of democracy, 
and know that it is through the slow 
and gradual turning of the popular 
mind to new principles that social re- 





By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph. D. 


|. he Fabian Essays | 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 








students of society who are abreast of 
their_times, Socialists as well as indi- 
vidualists, realize that important or- 
ganic changes can only be (1) demo- 
cratic, and thus acceptable to a ma- 
jority of the people, and prepared for 
in the minds of all; (2) gradual, and 
thus causing no dislocation, however 
rapid may be the rate of progress; (3) 
not regarded as immoral by the mass 
of the people, and thus not subjectively 
demoralizing to them; and (4) in this 
country at any rate, constitutional and 
peaceful . There is every day a 
wider consensus that the inevitable 
outcome of democracy {s the control 
by the people themselves, not only of 
their own political organization, but, 
through that, also, of the main instru- 
ments of wealth production; the grad- 
ual substitution of organized co-opera- 
tion for the anarchy of the competitive 
struggle; and the consequent recovery, 
in the only possible way, of what John 
Stuart Mill calls the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instru- 

















political administration was divided 
between the king and the great fami- 
lies, and not one person in 500 pos- 
sessed so much as a vote. As lately as 
1831 150 persons returned a majority 
of the House of Commons, The Church, 
once a universal democratic organiza- 
tion of international fraternity, had 
become a mere appanage of the landed 
gentry. The administration of justice 
and of the executive government was 
entirely in their hands, while Parlla- 
ment was filled with their leaders and 
nominees. No avenue of advancement 
existed for even exceptionally gifted 
cons of the people; and the masses 
found themselves born into a position 
of lifelong dependence upon a class of 
superior birth. 

“The economic organization was of 
a similar character. Two-thirds of the 
ropulation tilled the soil and dwelt in 
lonely hamlets scattered about the still 
sparsely inhabited country. . . . It 
was a world still mainly medieval in 
political, in economic and in social re- 





ments of industry are able to take 
from the produce. The economic side 
of the democratic ideal is, in fact, So- 
cialism itself.” 
Feudalism and the Revolution 

Western Europe, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, was still organized 
on a feudalistic basis. For the mass 
of the people there was nothing but 
obedience. “Even in England the whole 


lations; a world of status and of per- 
manent social inequalities not differing 
essentially from the feudalism of the 
past.” 

This system was rudely shaken by 
the industrial revolution, brought about 
by the inventions of Crompton, Ark- 
wright, Hargreaves and others. The 
manor gave way to the mill, the mine, 
the factory. 








organization, bit by bit, comes. All 




















-- Sparks and Flashes -:- 
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UR little sketch of the New York Assembly at work (?) had its echo in the hall wherein that 
august body meets—or is supposed to meet. Our tale about their extraordinary and laborious 
activities during the month of January each year (it was drawn from facts; if you recall, we 

irresistibie momentum of the ideas) were part of that body for several terms)—may have come to the attention of that honorable amal- 

gamation of loafers or else they simply became sensitive to their own behavior, 


Well, anyway, they 





it out among themselves on 
Wednesday morning a week ago, as 
the following dialogue will show, as 
reported in the “Sun”; “Mr. Adler, 
majority leader (Rep.), commented 
that only three or four Democrats were 


majority won't work?’ Mr. Adler re- 
torted: ‘My only comment is that the 
absence of the minority is obvious.’ 
And he added: ‘I don’t doubt that the 


minority members always will be pres-| and when 


ent at the beginning and the end of 
the session that they may draw their 
pay.” 

eee 


the Republican majority won't let them 
play. Only on some occasions when 
some purely partisan issues involve 
them do they become belligerent. 
Otherwise, they always sulk, truckle, 
and compromise or else they are in 
cahoots with the Republicans in most} 
of the dirty work. 
*e2e 

What a genuine opposition can do 
was demonstrated when 10 Socialist 
Assemblymen werg at Albany in 1918 
even a lesser number of 
them were there during other years. 
Ten men out of a 150 is a tiny minor- 
ity! Yet we were always on the job 
and active at every session. No mat- 





In the session af 1919 we had the 
opportunity, one Thursday, of repre- 
senting the “great” Democratic mi-/ 
nority in the Assembly—that is, we! 
substituted for them that morning— | 


there wasn’t a damn Democrat in the / many a debate we gave them a drub- 
house, The day before the minority | bing they remembered for some time. 
leader, Charles Donohue, was left} They feared and hated us, and they 
stranded by his ignoble band of idlers.| had good reasons for doing so. We not 


Some forty of them were missing. And 


and thereby 
ly Democratless, he 


We did it gracefully. | 


* . 7 


ter or measure of the slightest im- 
portance escaped our attention. We} 
had the Republicans and Democrats | 
watching their steps in everything 
they attempted to put across, and in 





only fought them on the floor of tae 
Assembly, but we went into their! 
home towns and districts and exposed | 
them. Though a very small minority, | 
we were often able to defeat the pas-/ 
sage of bad legislation by exposing 
its character and shaming the ma- 
jority against voting for it. In 1919} 
there were but two of us in the As- 


The truth is that Al Smith's “pro-|sembly, yet we were successfu! in kill- 


Democrat Assemblymen are) 


at in that fashion. Owing mainly to| men out of the total of 150 that con- 


the efforts of Comte, Darwin and Her-|/s 
bert Spencer, we can no longer think of | 
the ideal society as an unchanging | 





4 McAlister Coleman. _ 


a pretense of being an opposition party. 
As the minority, 


titute the Assembly, they seldom make 


they are ever’ pa- 


ing several rotten bills. 


Oh, for the days when we Socialists| who are trying to find the cause and, 


They wil] sweat, 


| Broken homes. 


we can | ical Friend” 


they limit production and raise the 
prices just the same, thus eliminating 
waste and making more profit. Some 
brains!” 





“Meanwhile the hold-ups are getting 
bolder and more desperate.” 

“Down came the income and in- 
heritance taxes, Up went the prices 
on commodities.” 





“Meanwhile the hold-up and rob- 
beries are getting bolder and more 
desperate.” 





“Up went the price of coal; up went 
the price of rent. Unemployment. Low 
wages. Poor income. Wolf at the 
door. Cupid broke the window-pane, 
Broken lives.” 





“Meanwhile the hold-ups and mur- 
der cases are getting more and more 
desperate.” 

“Compulsory military training in our 
high schools and colleges. Our chil- 
dren are forcibly taught the ‘gentile 
art’ of killing.” 


“World War ‘heroes.’ Our sons and 
brothers were given medals for kill- 
ing and robbing.” 





“Meanwhile the ‘crime wave’ is giv- 
ing much concern to our social wizards 


ANNA RAPPORT. 


We received a letter from our “Crit- 
from Pittsburgh, Pa. It 





have a smoke on yours.” 
scout. As we smoke only Pittsburgh 

“The speculators are getting wiser | stogics, 
and wiser; inetead of creating an over- 
yaa production and then destroying the! of your sweet dollar, : 
state, The social ideal from being thetic and apathétic—téllyaching that | surplus+n order to keep up the prices, 


your 


Thanks, old 


we shall becloud ourselves in 
sweet atmosphere to the extent 





What’s Wrong 


With the Farmer | 





LESSED be the farmer, 
always helping the farmer. Congress 
is helping the farmer, The agriculture 


B 


departments of 48 sovereign States are rE ; 


the farmer. The federal department of 

culture is helping the farmer, A couple of 

hundred farm journals are helping the farmer, 

Even the bankers and Coolidge are helping 

the farmer. 

One should think that with such an array 
of helping hands the farmer would get some- 
where, but he doesn’t unless it be the poor 
house or a job on the street car. Poor farmer, 
They used to call him the brow and backbone 
of the nation and now he is rapidly becoming 
the butt and backdoor beggar of the nation, 

I wish I could help the farmer for I have g 
hunch that if the farmer goes to the devil, 
my stomach will be empty and my back will 
bear all the outward signs of a bare existene@, 
So while I’m not a farmer and perhaps know 
less about farming than the folks who are 
‘always advising the farmer, I can’t resist lende 
ing a helping hand to the farmer, for self 
preservation is the first law of nature, so I’m 
told. ry 

Now the way I look at the trouble of the 
farmers is that the trouble of the farmer is 
the farmer. God helps him who helps himself 
and the farmer don’t help himself although he 
is the personification of benighted selfishness, 
So much so in fact that if I had to make g 
composite picture of the American farmer, I 
would draw him as a lone jackrabbit tryin 
to surround a pack of wolves all by himsel 

This particular trait of the farmer is well 
known to his helpmates and well-wishers, 
Hence in advising the farmer they say 
precious little about team work, co-operation 
and organization. The remedies they propose 
are purely individualistic. Farmer Clodhopper 
is breaking his back raising wheat and morte 
gages. Do the bright young men who provide 
Clodhopper’s mental nourishment advise him 
to join the Wheat Growers’ Association, ascere 
tain the amount of wheat required, plant only 
that much and no more and deliver it through 
his own marketing associations? Not muck 
they do, 

The remedy for too much and too chea 
wheat is Mongolian Mastodon wheat whie 
raises 40 bushels to the acre. Never mind 
what becomes of the increased yield. Anye 
body can see that the farmer who raises 40 
bushels to the acre has got it all over the 
farmer who raises only 12 to the ere ave 
main thing is not to help the farmer as a class 
but to help one farmer to beat the’ other. 

However, Mongolian Mastodon wheat is 
just a little too productive and the price goes 
down to nothing. What next? Easy. The 
United States agricultural department has dis- 
covered a brand of Afghanistan corn that 
yields 200 bushels to the acre and is self 
husking. So now it’s Afghanistan corn, until 
the price of corn is so low that it don’t pay 
for the self-husking. Much scratching of 
heads, chewing of straw, wrinkling of brows, 
deep thinking at agricultural schools, At last 
the solution. Feed the corn to hogs and get 
rich on hogs. : 

Boars and broodsows increase in the corn 
belt. So do notes in the banks. By the time 
the posterity of the blue-blooded breeders 
reaches the market the bottom dropped out 
of the market and hogs are down to nothing, 
but the notes are going as strong as ever. Noy 
hog raising doesn’t pay, what next? 

Why here it is. According to the Bonanza 
Poultry Journal the one-legged widow of a 
blind hog raiser who hung himself when the 
bottom dropped out of the hog market, with 
nine children and a Ford to support, is get- 
ting rich on a flock of 200 leghorns. “Me for 
leghorns,” cries Brother Clodhopper and leg- 
horns it is until the white spot on his farm - 
has spread over the whole countryside and*® 
egg? are down to nothing, 

No, there is no money in chickens, but there 
is in dairy farming. One cow gave twice her 
weight in butter fat in one year. Another did 
still better and gave birth to triplets besides, 
Besides cows mean skim milk, buttermilk, 
hogs, chickens and manure, Just the thing to 
keep debts down and land up, In due time, 
the Bandit Dairy company announces a cut in 
une of milk from 3% to 2% per pound, 

nis, 

But hark! Jasper Tuber over in Yokel 
township raised 600 bushels of “Early Pree 
cocious” potatoes, from one bushel of seed. 
Next fall when the bushel of $3.00 Precocious 
has grown into 40 bushels, the price at the 
potato house is 30 cents 100 pounds. And 
so on and on without end, amen. Always, one 
farmer trying to beat his neighbors to it, 
Always the individual seeking salyation oute 
side of his class and usually at the expense 
of his class, 

Unions oi farmers, regulating production 
among themselves, buying and selling through 
their own organizations with the ultimate goal 
of reaching consumers without the divine in- 
tervention of middle men, gamblers, and spec- 
ulators—such an organization could lift 
agriculture out of the morass it is weltering 
in and bring it eventually to the high level of 
Danish agriculture. Add to this, intelligent 
political action in conjunction with unions ef 
wage earners, the government ownership of 
railroads, minus water and wreckers, and 
there is no doubt that the lot of the farmer 
could be greatly improved, 

The salvation of the farmer is bound up is 
the salvation of his class, 
form his action to the old labor union slogan: 
“One for all and all for one,” his mame is mud, 
for those who can not help, themselves by 
helping each other are beyond In short 
the main trouble of the farmer is farmer 
himself, © . 








* —- August Claessens. 


7s. 2t7 S.-W Adam. 
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Unless he can con-» .« 
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MM. SERRENEAUM. Young Peo- 
es’ Socialist League at 1167 Bos- 
weoax, 8.15 p. m.«. “Heroes 
CECILE GREIL. Brownsville 
im, the Labor Lyceum, 229 Sack- 

iu Street, Brooklyn, 8 p. m. 


Friday, February 12 


a ) DEAN MARTIN, at Cooper 
‘ “Union, 8th Street and Fourth Avenue, |) 


p. m.: “The Meaning of a Liberal 
‘Baucation—Education and Morals.” 


y, February 13 
f TON PETERSON, at Manhattan 
; “Grade School, Léxington Avénue and 
22nd Street, 8 p. m.: “The Dramas 
/ of Tbsen.” 
: ‘ Sunday, Feb. 14 
HON ROSS LAND. Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, 1301 Boston Rd., Bronx, 8 
p. m:: “The Conquest of Fear.” 


' Fellowship, 1301 Boston Rd., Bronx, 
9 p..m.: “Walt Whitman.” 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES.  Com- 
munity Church, 34th Street and Park 
Avenue, 11 a. m.: “Neglected Pleas- 

4 ures.” 

_S. K. RATCLIFFE. Community Forum, 

34th Street and’ Park Avenue, 8 p. 
' m.:. “Europe in Recovery.” 
AUGUST CLAESSENS. East Side So- 


cialist Cénter, 204 East Broadway, | 


: “The Home, Present and 

J. P. WARBASSE. Cooperative Educ. 
Ass’n., 400 Stone Avenue, Brooklyn, 
6.30 p. m:: “British Labor and Co- 
operation.” 

JUDGE JACOB PANKEN, The Central 
Forum, at the Labor Temple, 14th 








Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 
350 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Bick benefit, 15 weeks per y: at $8 
week. — branches ge “additional 

benefit from $3 to $5 per Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine a months tn 
our own Sanatorium, loca in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
the regular weekly benefit 


For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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INC. 
Third Ave, at 84th St. 
he Old Reliable Place to Buy 
Your 


Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery, Books 


Complete Assortments All Year 


VISIT OUR STORE 











Sixty Cups of the F eesk | 
Tea you ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 
LILAC 
TEA 


Aft AH Grocers. 10c a Package 














MUSIC ROLLS 
Special Offer 


We are offering to the readers of 
the New Leader the following Music 
Rolls for Pianola at cost price. 
Offer good only to the end of the 
year. 

Scarlet Banner 

The International 

The Solidarity 

1 Have Never Been a Socialist 

A Song of Separation 

The Marsellaise 
These rolls will be sent postpaid for 
$5, instead of the regular price, $1.25 
each. 
Mail your order with check or 
money order direct to . 


International Music Roll Co. 


799 Broadway, at lith St.. New York 
Telephone Stuyvesant 4969 





street and Second avenue, 11 a. m.: 

| “Recent World Tendencies.” 
WILLIAM. M. FEIGENBAUM, Social- 
ist Party, 6-8 A, D. 8 p. m.; “Ben 
Hanford.” 

PROF, WILLIAM P, 
Cooper Union, 8 p. m.: 
Hypothesis.” 


Monday, Feb. 15 

ABRAHAM I. SHIPLACOFF, At 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 229 
Sackman Street, Brooklyn, 8 p. m.: 
“Public Speaking.” 

SCOTT BUCHANAN, Manhattan Trade 
School, 8 p. m.: “Varieties of 
Scientific Experiments.” 

Tuesday, February 16 

DR. CHARLES R. STOCKARD, Cooper 
Union, 8 p. m.: ‘What We Have 
Learned of the Heredity and De- 

\“ velopment of the Organism.” ; 
Wednesday, February 17 

DR. HORACE M. KALLEN, Man- 
hattan Trade School, § p. m.: “Why 
Religion?” { 

PROF, JAMES T. SHOTWELL and 
KIRBY PAGE. League for Indus- 
trial Democracy and other organiza- 
tions. At the Town Hall, West 43rd 
street. 6 p.m. “Disarmament.” 

Thursday, February 18 

DR. E. G, SPAULDING, Manhattan 
Trade School, 8 p. m.: “The Evo- 
lution Theory.” 


MONTAGUE, 
“The Theistic 








TIMELY 
TOPICS 

















(Continued from page 1) 


effort to pass the buck. Congress 
shares responsibility with the President 
for the present situation. Copeland’s 
party in New York State and New 
York City lost its chance to take over 
the wholesaling of the available supply 
of anthracite. It is doing nothing to 
help. us now. Yet it is childish folly 
to act as if we were injured innocents, 
taken by surprise by the failures of 
the old parties, 

Both parties are in the pockets of 
big campaign © contributors. Both 
parties are paying their political debts 
by passing a tax reduction measure to 
relieve the burden on the millionaires. 
What else can you expect? 

The real responsibility of this situa- 
tion rests with the farmers and work- 
ers of America, who are the chief 
victims of the orgy of profit making in 
coal and other industries. In 1924 La 
Follette and Wheeler got almost five 
million votes. If the coalition behind 
them had held together and laid the 


the old parties would not have dared to 
be so completely the tools of big busi- 
ness aS now they are. Let the men 
and women of América who do the 
real work on farms and in factories, 
shops, schools and offices, consider the 
sufferings of the’ miners. Let them 
look at their own empty coal bins, 
their enormous coal bills and the grime 
and dirt of their towns and cities and 
remember that all this is part of the 
price they pay for their own refusal to 
organize economically and politically 
for the recovery of their own natural 
resources and the management of their 


own wealth, 
FRED’K W. F, 


ENGEL 3c pon aard Street 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
Member of the Workmen’s Sick Bene- 
. fit Soctety. 
Undertaker for all Progressive Organteations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 
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_ing. Only thy initlate knew it. 
;made it pay by dealing in English 


foundation of a genuine labor party, | 





CIGARS 


Our New Brand 
Chas. P. Steinmetz Quality 


2 for 15 cents and 10 cents 


Steinmetz Long Cut Natural Leaf 
(Canaster) 
4 oz. Package 30 cents 


Wizard Long Filler 
5 cents 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


THE LUZON CIGAR CO. 


LOUIS MORGENSTERN, Pres. 
614 Broadway 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 




















WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 





LABEL 
LOCAL 1 











YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
‘35 Gallock Street, New Haven, Conn. 








162 E. 23rd St. 
Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 
President 
WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec'y-Treasurer] 


























WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 
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Chapter IV 
COSMOGONY 
1 


T WAS inevitable in the two months 
I that lay between election and the} 

convention of the legislature that 
Dan, separated frora his family, would 
find time for reading. And reading, 
and at times kafing, it was inevitable 
that he would gravitate in time to the 
bookshop of Abner Rakov—Rakov, 
Jew, Russian, ex-soap-boxer. Rakov 
exerted a devilish fascination over Dan. 
He was not much older in actual years, 
but he seemed to Dan senile when it 
came to experience. . He had lived con- 
sumingly, was hedonist in all ‘things, 
ate well, drank much, and had many 
mistresses. He retained rnoreover the 
heritage of civilization far older than 
Dan’s, which seemed to look out at one 
through his gray, hawk-like eyes, was 
framed by his thin, Muish lips, and 
sounded in his rich carping voice. 
“You American radical, bah! Bour- 
geols all of you. Feeble imitators of 
yours masters,” he would say over and 
over. “A nation of apes.” 
Elis smile was facile, slov7, bew\lder- 
ing. 
His bookshop —- unnamed, usually 
called Rakov’s—was located in the 
‘pasement of a downtown office build- 
Rakcy 


oe 


tvanulations of French romances 
printed in Quebec, and smuggled into 
the United States. First editions were 
not lacking, and he had an amazing 
knowledge and sincere regard of liter- 
ature. On Rakov’s shelves Dan made 
his first acquaintance with Havelotk 
Ellis, Edward Carpenter, Arthur 
Machen, Kemy De Gourimont, Veblen 
and other social critics But he went 
to the shop usually to heer Rakov’s 
badinage. 

“You know why you cosne here, 
hein?” Rakov said one day. ‘'No, I'll 
tell you. You come here to hear me 
say the things you would like to say. 
Eh?” 

He sucked rapturously at the cigar- 
ette which he had borrowed a moment 
before from Dan. 

“Ancient peoples used to employ pub- 
lic mourners. You Amercicans keep 
public iconoclasts. While p:ofessing to 





hate them, you heep them, just as you 


keep prostitutes while pretundiuig’to be 
the pure nation cf the world. 

“Shaw has made a fcertune merely 
py saying what. yo.w would like to siy 
—Iif you dared. Ami thery’s that fel- 
low Mencken. Eh?” 

Rakov and Dan liked to leuve the 
bookshop and walk into the milling 
district where the elevators lii*cd their 
gray beauty against the sky, and the 
river, turbulent and youthful, sw.pt 
away beneath the ojd arch bridge, past 
the university cainpus, toward St. Paul. 
Rakov, not unconscious 29f the energy 
palpitating in the scen», could only 
think of its accidental beauty, While 
Dan saw it as an idyl of labor. Here 
the mills grincing fleur. Yonder the 
prairie undulating wit .grain, the 
farmer at plow and reaper. And be- 
yond, the hungry mouths of children 
in New York or Moscow. 

“hose damn electric signs,” Rakov 
commented for the tenth time, as he 
noted the insistent announcements of 
the millers. 

“And the old Centeanial building. 
Righto. The building with the greatest 
architectural mer’t in the Twin Cities; 
and a historical landmark besides, 
made to house a mail order business. 
Kighto.” 

Sometimes they penetrated to the 
maze of tracks that stretched out be- 


/-hind the Union Station, with the same 


zest that wanderers in sea towns find 
themselves seeking dock and wharf, 


? 

When Dan slowly awoke on the 
morning following the affair with 
Maude, he found the cld dream of 
crowds insistently filling his mind. It 
was often there as he lay between 
sleep and waking. City streets— 
crowds. Bizarre citists, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Moscow—crowds, Cities which he had 
never seen were often in his mind, and 
the people that inhabited them. It 
was a dream.that had recurred since 
boyhood. To his waking self it had 
little meaning. He did not know that 
it derived from a sentiment within 
himself that lay at the core of his na- 
ture. That was what made hita es- 
sentially an amiable nature beneath 
rather stern exterior. That was what 
made him tolerant of Negroes and 
Jews when his fellows cursed them. 
That was what: made bim an evolution- 
ist. Like so many of his clase Dan 
had transfererd allegiance to an ab~ 
stract other world to this very concrete 
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planet. He wes,haunted by the sense 
of the solidarity of the human family. 
‘When he tri¢i to speak about this 


| thing to Abner, he was met with de- 


rision. 

“Families, ye gods!” Rakov bellowed. 
“All like yours. Yourn in typical. You 
and Hujyjh at each other's throats. 
Don't use the fumily as a symbol, use 
the sovjal club, the Minneapolis Dining 
Club, where one Kind flock together 
and are mutually tolerant of each 
other’s vaporings.” 

Everywhere that Dan went he heard. 
talk of government. There was a 
young reporver on the Daily Telegram 
who was a confirmed Marxianist. He 
worshipped Lenin as the embodiment 
of an ideal of abstract power, relentless, 
impersonal, just. 

“Revolution is not made,” the apostle 
of Saint Marx often declared, “they 
arrive like gestation, an inevitable 
stage in a social process.” 

There was that group of “labor boys” 
that centered in the “Labor Unionist,” 
who were interested in “amalgamation 
as the next step in industrial democ- 
racy.” 

Everywhere new ideas about men’s 
relations to each other in factories, 
shops, councils—until it seemed to Dan 
that all that existed of importance in 
his generation was this constant flow 
of discussion about government, and 
this endless stream of things to be 
bought and sold, train loads, ship loads. 
truck loads of rings, furs, rugs, watches: 
silks, 

One day he picked up a review of a 


book by H. G. Wells in the office of 
the Labor Unionist—he did not often 
read reviews—and he smiled to fihd 
the critic saying, “Well’s characters 
are notably unreal. They chatter 
easelessly about. government, and 
here will you find a half dozen men 
who, brought together will talk about 
government. They speak about busi- 
ness, love, the Republican Party, but 
never about government.” The review 
seemed unjust to Dan. Sex, it was true, 
was elbowing government. off the 
stage. It was easy to talk about sex, 
There was Galvin who told him the 
other day quite frankly and imperson- 
ally that his wife since turning Theoso- 
phist had come to think of the embrace 
as unclean. But generally even Galvin 
was discussing government. 

Dan craved intellectual and passional 
glimpses beyond the political, and no 
doubt this is why he turned to Rakov. 
Rakov since forsaking the role of 
Lee boxer, detested all reference to 

olitics. His mind, with its strange 
unearthly gleams, illuminated certain 
segments of truth. It played over fun- 
damentals with a “phosphorescent un- 
real light, to be sure, but it played 
over them. Despite the fact that Dan 
never believed from the core of his 
nature, a word Rakov said, yet he came 
back far more fascinated. Rakov’'s 
very spirit of negation made Dan con- 
scious of his affirming self. .And quite 
by natural ways, he learned the secret 
of the pull of opposites upon each 
other. 

(To be continued next week) 








A COMPANY UNION THAT FAILED 


By Art Shields’ 
A COMPANY union that failed becauSe it did not cut wages 


deeply enough ‘to suit the boss! 
but the boss needed his skin too. 


It took the worker’s shirt 
It happened in the ‘South 


where even company unionism was not conservative engugh for the 


employer. 


rhe story of the company union that+ 


failed is laid in the’15 mills of the 
biggest stocking concern in the. coun- 
try, the Durham Hosiery Company at 
Durham, N. C. The tale of the rise 
and fall of the Durham “plan of co- 


operation” is told in the Story of Dur- 
ham, a $3 cloth bound book, financed 
by the Durham Chamber of Com- 
merce and published from the press of 
Duke University, the institution that 





got the $40,000,000 endowment of James 
Buchanan Duke last year. 

This company union was for whites 
only. The plants having Negro work- 
ers were Jeft out. It started in 1919 
and died in 1921. There was the cus- 
tomary house, consisting of the work- 
ers, and a Senate and cabinet of 
executives. The cabinet, made up 
of the president, vice-president and 
directors of- the firm, had full veto 





The Song of the Down- 
trodden a 


Come all you workers to the Union, 
You abused, exploited to a low degree 
(Chorus) Exploited to a low degree. 
We'll spare no efforts to win our battle 
And save our class from slavery. 
(Chorus) Our class from slavery, 
If you and I are good to slave and work 
We can struggle for Liberty. 
Refrain—Sons of toil and dangers {| 
Will you serve strangers i 
And bow down to tyranny. 





Daughters of work and sorrow 
Will you cheer tomorrow 
For the Union and Liberty 
Onward, Onward, struggle against the 
foes, 
Forward, Forward, the Union dannii 
goes. 
» Sons of toil around us 
Break the chains that bind us 
And to Hell with slavery. 
Adapted by A. Cursi, manager of the N. 
Shirtmakers’ Joint Board, after the 


words and music of ‘‘The Song of 
the Vagabonds’’ 


Y. 


» 





Boston, Dec. 31.—Hundreds of 
persons saw William R. Schooleraft, 
a window washer, plunge to death 
today when he slipped from a 
third-story building. 


Pensacola, Fla., Jan. 2.—Twelve 
kfhown dead and seventeen injured 
was the toll of an explosion and fire 
in the million-dollar pine extract- 
ing plant of the Newport Rosin 
and Turpentine Company today. 








power. In 1921 the management asked 
for a big wage reduction.. The House 
and Senate agreed to 25 per cent. And 
here the company union fell. The 
management ordered a 42 per cent cut, 
over the company union’s head and 
the “plan of co-operation” collapsed, 

The rest of the story is given—not 
in the book—by the American Federa- 
tion of Full Fashioned Hosiery Worke 
ers, affiliated with the United Textile 
Workers’ Union. In 1921, the union 
says, only small reductions were made 
by Northern mills and the latter were 
still paying twice what the Durham 
firm paid before the cut. Finally, the 
Durham workers saw the need of a 
labor union, not another company 
union, and last summer the Marvin 
Carr plant of Durham Hosiery, its big- 
gest plant where full fashioned hosiery 
is made, was shut down by a strike for 
union recognition. The workers had 
been averaging only $20 a week, and 
they were amazed at strike relief of 
$16 a week each. The strike was won, 
but the company violated its agreement 
and another strike was ih effect. 





j 





without 


accessories. 


FIRST PRIZE: The reader -who sends in the greatest 
number of yearly subscriptions ($2.00 per year) 
before March 3Ist, 1926, will receive a five-tube 
Radio Set completely equipped. 

SECOND PRIZE: The reader who sends in the next 
greatest number will receive a five-tube set without 
accessories. 


THIRD PRIZE: All contestants who send in 25 or more 


yearly subscriptions will receive a three-tube set 





months, 


six-months or 
months 





Facts and Rules 
Of the Contest 


The Contest will continue 2 
ending March 31]. 
In the event of ties a Radio 
Set identical with those of- 
fered will be given to each 
of those so tying. The New 
Leader will furnish subscrip- 
tion blanks on request. Two 


“subs” 
counted as a yearly. 


SEE THESE SETS 
FOR YOURSELF 
The office of the New 


urdays 
o'clock. 


four three- 


will be 


—in fact, 


contest. 


Leader will be open each 
week day from 3 to 6 o'clock 
for a free demonstration of 
the sets to be awarded; Sat- 
from noon to 3 


Can Your Headquarters 


Your local union, Socialist 
Party branch, Yipsel circle 


you may be interested in, is 
cordially invited to enter this 
Enter your secre- 
tary or any other officer in 
the contest and then see that 
he gets your support. 


Use a Radio Set? 


any organization 











Se aH Aat Het fata tedster att tatiana fiat tat ahahaha Matai dattite 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED 10 THIS 
MARVELOUS OFFER 


A Bit of Effort Will Bring Any Friend of 
The New Leader A Large, Complete 
Radio Set (Not a Crystal Set) 


HOW TO EARN A RADIO SET 


in a nutshell—get new subscribers for The New 
Leader and be rewarded accordingly 


ama) thy 


[Sas ime: 
eo 


THE RADIO SETS WE OFFER 


are mechanically and electrically 
perfect. Highly selective, powerful, 
noiseless, will bring in local and dis- 
tant stations without the slightest 


difficulty. 


The equipment which goes with the 
first prize consists of the following 
accessories: Five Cunningham tubes, 
two standard 45-volt “B” batteries, 


one storage battery, 


loud speaker, plug, etc. 
attractively finished. 
Everything that is needed to give 
you a radio ready for use. 
second prize is the same five-tube 
set, but without any accessories. 


The third prize, which can be won 
is the famous three-tube 


inets are 


by all, 
Ambassador set. 


zim 


io SES Set ieeeiia 


ooo 
See eeie 


EVERY ONE CAN WIN A RADIO SET—GIVE THE 
NEW LEADER A LITTLE SERVICE—THE 
NEW LEADER WILL DO THE REST 


Address: RADIO CONTEST EDITOR, THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St. N. Y. C. 


iativatitehitatitahtahitat 


Professional 
The cab- 


te | et | ant tT 


The 
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Did Lady Cynthia Take Tea: 





Lady Cynthia Mosley 


lowing morning. 





visited some paper box fac- 


tories during her stay in New York City last week. 
Among them was the establishment of Traven and Son. 
The New York Times did not have a reporter present 
at the time of her visit to the. shop. 
report reprinted here appeared in The Times the fol- 
The letter printed here was sent to 
The Times but thus far has not been printed. 


Nevertheless the 

















UNION DIRECTORY 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL % 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 


tings Every Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 





THOMAS PORTER, Ree. 


Telephone Lenox 4559 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 


N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 
bh STREET 


OFFICE: 210 T 
py ‘Orehene 1-2 


The Council w© every ist and rd 

















The Times’ Account 





From the N. Y. Times, Jan. 20 


Lady Cynthia Mosely, accom- 
panied by delegates of the paper 
box workers’ union, came yester- 
day to the paper box factory of 
Travin & Son at 191 Mercer Street 
and asked for permission to exam- 
ine the plant and talk with the 
employes. 

“Of course,” said Samuel Travin, 
the proprietor, “and if you stay 
until noon we'd like to have you 
for tea.” 

“Do you serve tea in this place?” 
inquired Lady Cynthia. 

“Certainly,” replted Mr. Travin, 
“and 1 have since | started in 
business some thirty years ago. 
When noon comes all the workers 
on all three floors are served with 
as man pom as they like. Most 
of them bring their own lunch or 
send out for it, for they wouldn’t 

© think of missing their tea.” 

_ Lady Cynthia smiled and turned 
“to Rebecca Berenson, who was 
gluitg fancy paper about a box. 
“And how do you enjoy your 
tea?” she asked. 
“Very much,” 

Berenson. 
“Evidently | have met the first 

> example of industrial democracy,” 
commented Lady Cynthia. “But 
how about their salaries?” she 
asked. 

“The average wage here is from 
$30 to $40 a week,” replied Mr. 
Travin, “and we work all the year 
round. Starters get from $20 to 
$25 a week.” 

Sol Travin, Jr., took the visitor 
on a tour of the shop and shortly 
before noon, although it was prior 
to “tea time,” Mr. Travin had a 
kettle steaming on the stove. 

“Will you have tea with us?” he 
asked. 

Lady Cynthia said she would. 
Tea was served. The noon bell 
fang. The paper box workers 
trooped into the room’ ready for 
their tea. Lady Cynthia set down 
her empty cup and prepared to go. 

“Come again,” spoke up Hyman 
Frankel, a cutter, in broken Eng- 
lishe “We'll have some angel-cake 
for you next time.” ~~ 

Lady Cynthia smiled at him, 
thanked him and promised to re- 
turn, 


answered Miss 





(From the New York Times of Feb. 3) 


Samuel Travin, owner of the box 
factory at 191 Mercer street, said 
“yesterday that the article appear- 
ing in The New York Times of Jan. 
20, quoting him as telling Lady 
Cynthia Mosely that beginners in 
his shop were paid $20 to $25 a 
week, was inaccurate. The fact 
was that beginners got consider- 
ably less, he said. 

Washington, Dec. 29.—One hun- 
dred and sixty-two lives were lost 
in coal mine accidents in the United 
States in November, according to 
reports from State mine inspectors 
made public today by the Depart- 





' ment of Commerce. 





Inequality is the source of all 
revolutions, for no compensation 
can make up for inequality.—Aris- 
totle. 


What Téok Place 


————_-—_— 


Times) 
January 21, 1926. 
Editor, New York Times: 


headline: 


Tea in a Factory.” . 


man who escorted Lady Cynthi 
Mosley through several 
among them the above-mentione 
shop, would not write this. 

To begin with, Lady Cynthi 


the Women’s Trade Union League 


consequently she could not hav 
been invited to stay until noon fo 
tea. Furthermore, the conversa 


not take place. 
reported. The conversation be 
tween Lady Cynthia and a worke 
in the shop, Reb Ber 


‘did not speak to Samuel Travin; 


I note in your news columns of 
your issue of January 20, 1926, a 
report regarding Travin & Son 
shop at 191 Mercer Street, with the 
“Lady Cynthia Takes 
e 

If any part of that report were 
true, the undersigned, who hap- 
pens to be the\manager of the 
Paper Box Makers’ Union, and the 


shops, 


id 


and Miss Rose Schneiderman (of 


) 


e 
r 


tion reported as ensuing between 
Lady Cynthia and Mr. Travin did 
Nor did the adieu 


r 





did not take place either. 


did NOT TAKE PLACE. 
It 


the shop about their wages. 


fear, hesitated. 


$12 per week. When she and 


gesting, “You see, 


er turned and said, 
it.” 


ting about $22, $21?” 





| it.” 

} At this point Lady Cynthia said: 
“Well, 
much, why do you work here?” 


Berenson; “I have three childre 
to support. | am not working full 
weeks either.” 

The facts in this case are as 
follows: There are eleven em- 
ployes in that shop and the wages 
are as follows for the seven fe- 
male workers, some being heads of 





families: 
| Nellie Abney......+.2+.- $12.00 
Lucille Davis...... Sesas 18.00 
| Celia Schneider ......-- 13.00 
| Yetta Sandler ......2.+. 16.00 
Margaret Pock......+.. 18.00 
Emma McCoy..-csseses 20.00 
B. Berenson......-.+... 20.00 


You will note from the above 
wages that the report of $30 and 
$40 is merely a myth. Although 
the wages do not range less than 
$12, there is hardly a week that 
these seven employes go home 
with more than $10. About $7 
a week would be much more near- 


er the truth for at least nine 
months in the year. There are 
about three months of “busy 


time,” when they go home with 
their full week’s wages, ranging 
from $12 to $20. 
Respectfully yours, 
FRED CAIOLA, 














PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


| 
| 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. || 
Telephone: Monument 4284 | 
Cathedral 5071 








| Harry 





2 ey ee 


AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11.27 a el PLACE | 





{Meeting Reome't cae x Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


| in jail and a fine of $25, 


General Manager, 
Paper Box Makers’ Union. 


Pecssle, N. J. Judge 





also reported, is something which 
In a 
word, all thie “tea conversation” 


is true that Lady Cynthia 
asked me and several workers in 
In 
each case the workers, either be- 
cause of shyness or because of 
One alone told 
Lady Cynthia that her salary was 


pressed Rebecca Berenson for a 
statement of her wages, by sug- 
this stripper 
gets about $24 a week,” this work- 
“Try and get 
“Well, then,” said I, “you're get- 


Again she replied, “Try and get 


if you don’t even get that 


“| have to work,” replied wae 


Sentences Labor Men 


“Labor agitators will not be tolerated 


in Passaic,” 


said Police Judge David- 
son, op Jan. 16, in passing sentences on 
Cohen and three other repre- | 


ing Workers on a charge of disorderly 


sentatives of the Amalgamated raerl | 


conduct. 


others $25. Later, however, the judge 


revoked the jail sentence imposed on | 


Cohen. 
The four men had come to Passaic 


He gave Cohen six months |} 
and fined the 


(A Letter Not Published in the 


sday. 
paces. ROBERT 


ukowing.. GELLER 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Ofice & Weadquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 WI 
Mice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. 
Regular morn every Tuesday Evening 
TAVLlAM ere yy, Ray iden CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
ENTINE BUMB,: Vice- “President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HES RY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STRSIT, Bus. Agent 


Monghte As Ave, There 4621 Stagg 


cidhanaie ‘ORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every lst and 3rd 
Saturday. 

@aecutive Board meets every Monday 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery ist and 3rd Thursday 
Exequtive Board meets every Monday 














LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 405 Ea.¢ 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T ce ones Melrose 5674 


grewss DALTON, ay man SHER, Bas. be. Aces 
BARRY P. EILERT, . See’y THOMAS DERSON, Kec. See’y 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


All Meetings are held in the 

Headgear Workers ’ Lyceum 

eGeethoren whore alls f 
East Sth Street. 











a 


The Internaticnal Ladies’ Count Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
_ Telephone Cheises 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN. President AGRAMAM BAROFY, Seeretary-Tresewa 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Catters’ eins 


Local No. 10, L L. G. W. U. 
OMice 932 Bast 14th Street - . | Teleohens Lertnaten 6180. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY. General Mavager 





TRict co 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 


) Rie yl IONAL LADIES GARMENT WORK 
wes 7 @TH STREET —* Chelsea 3148 





United Hebrew Trades 


175 RAST BROADWAY 
Meet Seon Jat and $¢ Monday, 8 P. M. Execo- 








joard, prkne d “4 urday, 13 Noon. 








M. Chairman 
M. GoLpaweRt. “Vice-Chairman 





oe UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF* 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 Third Avenue, corner Tremont Avenue 
Regular meetings every Monday evening 


Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec. Secretary James Duignaa, Fin. Sec’y 
Victor Sault, Vice-President Joseph Vanderpool, Treas. Chas. Nobis, ‘Businces Agent 


Board of Trustees—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 


M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasnrer 


| HEBREW 

- BUTCHERS UNION 

Local 234, A. M. ©. & BOW. of N, A. 

1 ee wee 0 orb tele 

L Korn” — TACO 
Manag bee. 

















UNITED_BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenues 


Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 





Night in the Office 
except aiieiey. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALK YDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, %. L. FREEDMAN, President 
President Rec. Secre' Treasurer GEO. TRIBOTM AN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDELL, Manager  Secretary-Treasurer 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
of the Union 














NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenne Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Fie Presid 
Michael Erikson. Vice-Pres. Ed. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y 
beamnenes Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, §r., 
Reco Treasurer 


lent 
Ludwig Benson 
Ray Clark 
Business Agents 











Union, Local 6989, A. F. of L. 
| 7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 1678 
| Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 

} Every Month at 162 Bast 23rd Street 


| Sam Harris, N, Ullman, 
| President. Rec. Sec’y. 
Marray Chisling, J. Rosenzw 


elg, 
Vice-President. . Fin. Sec’y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 











rding Secreta 
v 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 











UNITED RROTHERHOOD OF 





| 
be 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 a 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, jew York. Phone: 
—. lg So hares - at 8 P. N RHINELANDER 8339 
W. J. CORDINER, Reo. Ses’y. 
WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 


. DALTON. Vice- sSrestiest. 


JOHN A 
CHAS. BARB, Treasurer. 


THOMAS ASHEARLAW, “tin. see’. ” 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Caton Leca).48. L. L, @. W. OU, 
Office, reet. Lexington 4660 
ME Batcutive Board meste every Thursday at 1:40 P.M 


pian ot ieee tra Fe 
age ety | Sra ours, © PM. 


ist & ay detention? 


Down boven S 
Bronx—E_ 187th 


Harlem—1714 AA ave bi 





B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. 5 BY “Srile Moctegmery Be 
EMBROIDERY WORKERS | United Neckwear air “ ti 
7 pangs. 15th Bt. Phane: Stuyvesant 7083 


UNION Loca! 6.<1. L. G. W. UO. 
Bxec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office. 601 BE, 161et St. 

Melrose 7690 
eane, GRABHER, President. 
EISS, Secretary-M 


pa aight at nt boe welecks to the adlone 


_— i ERR Te 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’. UNION 


Local 62 of LL. G. W. T. 


anager. 


Italian Dressmakers’ 


Onion. Lora! 89. 1. L. G. W. OC. 


fee ma wit Joint Board Cloak and 
akers’ Union. jeormaive Board 


macie 2 Eve ry Tuesday at the Office. & Wi 
Street. Telephone 1748 Watkins 














~ --ONGE ANTONIN, Seeretary. A SvEDER. | MOLLY LATERITE 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERIC 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. Suite 701-718 


Telephones: Stuyvesant €500-1-3-3-4-5 
SYDNEY BILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gea. Coron: 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOBKERS OF AMERICA 
611-981 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. . Telephones: Goring 1699-1-4-8-4} 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas “Y 











|  Jomt Executive Committee 
| 











VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 





COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, 1. H. C. & C. L. of A. 
Office, 12 St. Marks Place 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed all day 
DRY DOCK S0s8 
Meetings every First and Third Wednesday 
JAMES MORAN, President 
DAyre, HUNT vuree FINNERANJOHN McPARTLAN 
Vice-Pres. . Secretary , Fin. Secretary 


coqern MORAN 
us. Agent 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East 3roadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


New. York Clothing Cutters’ Union! 


4. ©. W. of &. Lecg) “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566, 
Regular mectings every Friday night at $10 Bast Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets évery Monday at 7 p. m@& tm the office. 
POILIF ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SGIGEL, Gecy.-Tress. 





Meetings every Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 


M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 











PETER MONAT, Manager. 














PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 Woes 125th St. Big ~<- arlem 6432. 

Regular Meet! Ev e Ex ive Board Meets i 

Evening at THE. LAR TEMPLE, ends RAS EAST siTH STREET. New YU YORE cr 
HAEL J. COLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 


3. 3. 0'CO NNELE at ha Business Agents: 
THOMAS SHERIN AN, Fin. JOHN LEAVY fel DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree. "ee JOSEPH LeMO: 











Brotherhood & Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the Amefican Federation ef CLaber and 
Nationa! Building Tradea Connci) 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 











See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Embi 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


%* GREATER N. ¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
FFICE: 176 EAST BROADWAY. peal ery 1387 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Omics, All Locals Mest Every Wednesday. 
HORBIS BLUMENREICH. Manacer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Tregserer, 





The Milk Drivers’ Union 





Local 584, L. B. of T. 


565 Hadeon 8t., Clty. 
Teeal 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday | 





of the month at 
ak | | 


ANTORIA 
62 East 4th St. ff 


Children’s Jacket Makers | Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


of Gr. N. Y¥., Leo 10, Seo. A, aC. W.A, Loca! 161, &A GW. A 
vean. Dry 


Office: 2 Stuyvesant Bt. Geek 8387 Office: 3 Delancey St. (Drydock 3900 

Saerptive Board sO oes Sree Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 FP, M. 
MAX B. BOYARSKY. Chai IKE SCHNEID) Chairman: 

WM. PESKOFF, MORRL} WEINBERG KENNETH r WARD. 

Recording Sec’y Financial Sec’, ANTHONY ¥. FROISE, Bos. Agent., 





Executive Beseru 
mene on the 2né and 
at the 





Thursday 
FORW AkD puilbiNe. 178 
Br roadw a 7 j 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Brnlees ee “Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y- 














Telephone Plaza—4100-5416, PHILIP ZAUSNER, & t 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
€3 ment 1 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, &. HENNENFIELD. 
Financia) Recording Treasurer 

















+ merges 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn. 
jLarge and emall hall suitable for all 
foceasions an@ meetings at reasonable 
‘rentals, Stagg 3843. 


| 243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
‘Labor Temple **?47 EAST s4t 
Workmen's Educational Association. 


Free Lirary open from 1 to 10 p. m. 
Halis for Meetings. Entertainments end 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1060. 


to take charge of a strike which haa 
broken out against the firm of Kopp, 
Feldman & Kopp, manufacturers of 
children’s clothing, in an endeavor to 
enforce a 44-hour week. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, of 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, has offered to co- 
operate with the Amalgamated Cloth- 








case of Cohen and the others. 








THE LABOR SECRETARIAT | 
,.OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They }} 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of }| 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th Street, New York. 

ED GRIEF, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. || 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 











ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principe: and the ethics of labor 
pe em and helping all recognized labor unions in all their industrial and educationa) 
tivities among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. 
For Translations, Printing and pees age) Call Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 East lith &t., 


, 





Y. 
ARTURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary Lao AEDO FRISINA, Organizer 
, = 











Phone Watkins 9188 


Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361. Brooklyn 





Children’s Jacket Makers 


or canes ahead FORE LaCAl 10 


Pressers’ Union 





Section * Local 3, A. ©. W. A. 
Offiee: 455 Bashwick Ave. Pulaskt 3120 eeeuane Sense Meets Le 
Exec. Bd. meets overy Friday at 8 p. m A mated Temple 
R , mantinae every Wednesiay. 8d. m er Bks., N. ¥. 
é wi Sam’! Berger, se CANTOR, a 
“Chairman a PD | m. TA — sey ‘r= 
a. . Kleinholz, Sec'y) 
Bus. Agent Fin. See'y. 





Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 6189 


pen Dally from 7:30 A. M. te 6:30 P. M. 


Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 


Charles McDonnell, E. B. Calvert. 
President. Sec'y-Repre. 


N. Y. Wood Carvers 





NEW YORE JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. Phone Chelsea 3084 | 


CHARLES KLEINMAN, 
Chairman. 





and Modelers Association 


Regular Meetings Ist and #rd ‘®riday. 
Board of Officers Meet 8nd & éth Fridey 





N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N. Y. 


Meets Every 8rd Sunday of Every Month et 
SHIELD’S HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BROUKLYN. 


LEON HB. ROUSE 
President | 
John Sullivan | 
Vice-President . 

John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. _ 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 














JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office and Headquarters, 260 Jackson Avenue, Long isiana City, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, ai & P.M 

BENJAMIN A. DAVIS, President. 

WILLIAM PIPOTA, Financial Secreta’ 

WILLIAM MEHRTENS rding Seereiary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEV)RGE FLANAGAN Business Agents. 














ing Workers in an effort to test i 














243 East 84TH Stasst, New Yoru Citt 








PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


YORE 


net See H. Kramer, ques OF GREATER NEW 
Pus Oe ag “- ach, eegee Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark's Place Phone Orchard 1306 
- Vice Pree. oe — Secretary Executive Board Meets Every W ednesday at 8 P. M. 
H. Vols, August Sehrempf, AL. GREBNBE RG. FRED CAIOLA SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
Treasurer Business Agent | Presiden Manager reasurer. Fin. ye 
| Organizers: GEORGE E. POWERY THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. 





~ PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Opem Dally, 8 a. m. to 6 p. mm. 
JOHN W. SMITH, FREED GAA, 
resident Fin. 
M. McDONALD, G. FF. BREEHEN, 
Vice-President Bee. 
Regular Meetings Every Monday. 8 P. M. 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Unews Office: 30 West 87th Street. Phone Fitzroy 1596 
Executive Board NAR every Tuesday Cg 
HYMAN ny I. MUL AK, ALE 
Chairman Ex Boaré. ae Secretary. Secretary ~~ pea 
ORGANIZERS: ‘NATHAN srEC TOR, E H GOLDBERG, M. GOODMA) 


NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 358. 





MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 





U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No, 463, of NEW YOR CITY 

Office 2033 Fifth Avenve. Phone: Harlem 4878. | 
Regular meetinxs every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 East 84th Street 

MATTHEW J. MORAN. President. WALSH, Vice-President, 

FRED PEIGAN, General-Secretary. ad _ TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 


Bos 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN. SOnN HASSETT, PAT _DEEW. 





| Patronize Union Laundries! 




















U 


Wear This Button 








Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 | 


Headqu: arters, 219 Sackman | 
St.. Brooklyn 

Phone Dickens 1144 

M. Brodie, Pres. 


4LDO CUBSI, Manager. 


, N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadauarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523), 
H. ROSENBERG, Seorstery-Treasurer. 


Phone Spring 2258-2259 


Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 343—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 

Tacal 348—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 


These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Union, 





I. Burstein, Treae 
Philip Ritz, Sec'y 


nion Drivers 
S. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 





U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN. NE ORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avenue. an Sterling 9733. j 
Rerular Meeting every Monday evening, at 182 Clermont Avenne, Brooklyn. | 
Executive Board meets every Friday evening, at the Office. 
PETERSON, 


fice open from 9 A, M. &f P, 
THOMAS F. OATES, RLES L. 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 











Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG.. 205 WEST 14th 8ST. Phone: WAT kins 7766 
Regular Seth Ev rr Second = Fourth ‘Tuesday at 


LING TUN HAI 4, 19 SI ARK'S PLACE 
T F CASTRO. "Proat*ent 
Pat’ Banlon, A. 3 Kennedy. Frank 2. Fiyoo Frank Schet. 
Vice-Pres. Fin Secy Ree. Bec’y Treas. 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 127 te 


Office and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N. ¥.. 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third Friday’ at 8 P- 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 





M. ROSEN D. MACY M. HIMELSON 

President Vice-Pres Financial Sec'y 
J. I, NBWMAN wee Hes Ar GINDER 1.. SISKIND 

Réc. See'y sum, Bus. Agent 


LOCAL 692 
Office and Headquarters: 216 B 89th St. 
Tel. ¢ 262% 
Regular Meotings Every 


David Callenan, Sec’y-Treae, 
President Rec. Secretary 
Peter Goldie. eonell, ~- 
bo acne “Fin, Secretary 
Tit 3 2 > eee FLOOR WORKER 
CNION LOCAL &, F. LO. A. 


“German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERROOD OF PAINT- 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 


Wednesday Executive Board Meets 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g Every Secona and Forrth Thursday 
at the 'aher Temple 143 East tien " FRANK BAT" OL JAMER CATUSO 
Bet NO WAUNFR Preri tent br esn.ent dsecreclary 
CHAS. KOENIG Ree. Bee's. 
WAITER. s’ NIOW 
4 vi i 
ai tion, HR AR *erRiodwa FUR 
Ofice and H Wo ep oh at. OY -t 


Regular meetings every Wednesday at 3 P. M 
MAX GOLDRERG 


ADOLPS SPERLING 


PAINTERS’ UNION 


-soddeg evens 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L.G. W. U. 
130 Kast 25th St. Madison Square 1936 | 


Erecutive Goard meets every Monésy 
at? P. M 


D. GINGOLD, 4 WEINGABT, 
Manager. 











Otfce and Heedquarters. 949 Wilio 
Ave., Brookiys, N. Y. Tel. Stagg $220 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third 








PHONE LENOX 18t4 


BEANH. KAHN 
Seeretary 


MEYFR SCRACHTER 
Ba. Agent 


President 





Vice-Prendest 





FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Fur Workers’ Union. 
om ané BHeadquartera, 949 Wil 
Ave.. Brooklyn. 
Regular Meetings, ist and 3rd Mondays, 
M. 


&. FD 
So MAN, Ree. See’y. 
B. RALNIROWE, Bee. Aovet 





SEE THAT YOUR ENGINEERS wesse 
THIS BUTTON! 


L U. S. and O. 
Engineers’ Local 56 


2 every Friday at 8 
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r BarscuKe Fin see, 
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e English View 


of An Irish Play 


By St. John Ervine 


(Author of ‘John Ferguson’’) 
, 


oii 





HE other Saturday afternoon,” 
; 4 ke the noted playwright in 
the London Observer, “I took 
@ holiday from dramatic criticism and 
went to see Mr. Sean O’Casey’s play, 
“Juno and the Paycock,” at the Royalty 
Theatre. . . . Mr. O'’Casey’s. play 
stimulated me so much that I wanted 
» to sit down and write six articles about 
it. In that welter of debased people, 
liars, spongers, cowards, traitors, 
drunkards, braggarts and rancid ro- 
mantics, the character of Juno brightly 
‘ghines like a star that cannot be 
dimmed or diminished. 


“The play itself is_a topical sketch 
written by a man with genius. When 


~~ I read it and ‘The Shadow of a Gun- 


"Cman’ I thought to myself, ‘This is a 
~ Russian mind. O’Casey is the reincar- 
nation of Chekhov—the comedian of 
the shiftless!’ The ineffective egotists 
so starkly exposeil by the Russian are 
again starkly exposed by the Irishman. 
Except for the small and local differ- 

_ ences of character and speech, there is 

a8 no ene in Mr. O’Casey’s play, with the 
possible exception of Juno, who would 
not be perfectly at home in ‘Ivanoff’ 
or ‘The Sea-Gull.’ But Mr. O’Caseéy is 
not yet a great dramatist. His work is 

‘mainly topical, If it were not for the 
beauty of Juno, I should say that it was 
entirely topical. He seizes on the event 

and laughs at it, but the event is over 
before his laughter has ended. Nor is 
he entirely free from _ theatricality. 

There is a terribly poignant scene in 

the second act, when the mother of a 

boy who has been killed in an ambush 

utters a cry to the Virgin that these 
hatreds shall be dissolved*by Her Sén’'s 

Love! 

person, easily moved to tears, but 

whether I am or not, I found this scene 
almost more than I could bear. The 
very recolidction of it profoundly Stirs 
me. It must immeasurably move every 
Trish heart. Mr. O’Casey here touched 
something far beyond the moment or 
the event. But he repeated the scene 
and.instantly it ceased 
to be sdmething drawn from the core 
of life and became a piece of theatrical 
invention. The first appeal was made 
out of suffering and sorrow, and it won 
the response that such an appeal must 
win; but the second appeal was a re- 
peated effect. 
“I doubt if any people, except, per- 
thaps Russians, will be able to witness 
this play without being made to laugh 


ah) 





| saying, 





I hope I am not an emotional} 


and transfigure the most squalid and 
the most debased; but how do I know 
that this feeling does not spring from 
my own desire and not from the 
thought provoked by Mr. O’Casey? An 
English lady—and it is to state her 
opinion of the play that I am writing 
this article—said to me after we had 
seen it, “If I were a patriotic Irishman 
I should refuse to act in that play out- 
side Ireland!’ I inquired why, and she 
replied in a tone of horror, ‘Such 
people! Such people! I'd Hate to ex- 
pose my country like that!’ This is 
not a point of view that I can easily 
understand. I am not willing to. tell 
the truth to the extent of causing the 
heavens to fall, because the truth 
would then be pointless, but I think it 
should be told up to the edge of disas- 
ter. I commonly hear English people 
‘Why do the Irish dramatists 
and novelists write so bitterly about 
their own countrymen?’.and I always 
reply, ‘There is no one so bitter as 
the disillusioned romantic, no one who 
drops so deeply into despair as the 
idealist whose ideals have been de< 
stroyed!’ How 
authors responded to the despair o 
their race after the disasters and 
humiliations of the Boer War! It is 
the same sort of reaction which is 
moving Irish authors today. Many of 
them, indeed, believe that there can be 
no revival of hope in their country 
until Irishmen have shed all their vain 
illusions about themselves and have 
been stéeped in the waters of self- 
disgust. 
so romantically deceived about 
as the Irish? Cana people hope to walk 
in any certitude until they have 
learned how to stand up? If a man 
is covered with dirty deceptions how 
can he be made clean until he has first 
beén stripped bare? I do not say that 
every Irish author, consciqusly writes 
to that end, but there is a conscious- 
ness outside ourselves Which compels 
us to acknowledge our sins and to 
humiliate ourselves éven to the point 
of exposure; and we are now under 
that compulsien. There will not always 
be ‘Paycocks’ and ‘Joxers’ in Ireland. 
The waters of Marah will surely sub- 
merge them forever. But there will be 
Junos to soften these hearts of stone 
and dissolve our hatreds in love and 
charity. Mr. O’Casey’s play is at once 
Russian in its bitter truthfulness and 
Elizabethan in its mingling of the piti- 
ful and the comic; but it is Irish, too, in 


swiftly the crag 


Is there a race in the world | 
itself | 

















Florence Reed in 


Picturesque Role 
by 


“The Shanghai Gesture,” 
John Colton Is. a Thrilling 


Drama of the Orient 
——_~. 


of jurid melodrama when 
Queen of the White Slaves” 
similar offerings drew an 
public to the theatres in 


Ts shades of the good old days 


and 


New York 


have apparently returned again—only 


on a more elaborate scale. John Col- 
ton, the co-author of “Rain, 
his offering as “a melodrama, of the 


Orient.” Possibly his erstwhile writ- 


ing partner lent the restraining hand, 


for “The Shanghai Gesture,” which. A. 
H. Woods is presenting at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, can best be described as 
supéermelodramatic | balderdash and 
theatrical over-strainings. 

The entire action of the play 
place in the far-famed — house 
Mother Goddam, 17 San Kaiou Road, 
Shanghai. China, between noon and 


takes 


midnight on one Chinese New Year's | 


Tfady who 
up-to- 
house 


Day, in, which the charming 
runs a> thoroughly equipped, 
date and modern disorderly 
wreaks her revenge on the man who 
twenty years ago betrayed her and had 
her sold into a hfe of infamy and 
misery. In the twenty intervening 
years under the intriguing mask of 
Mother Goddam, the woman has risen 
to vast wealth and power by - er nefa- 
rious operations in her far-famed es- 
tablishment, until the New Year's Day 
of revenge, when all old debts are paid 
according to the Chinese belief, ar- 
rives, and at a small and select din- 


McKAY: MORRIS 


In- the chief male role with Florence 
Reed in “The Shanghai Gesture’’ at 
the Martin Beck Theatre, which pill 


stay with us a long, long time, 


“The 


hysterical 


” describes 


of 


CHARLES COBURN 











With Mrs. Coburn in a new play, 
“The Right Age to Marry,” by H. F. 
Maltby,, which opens. at the 49th 
Street Theatre Monday. 


The Neighborhood Playhouse . 
Celebrates Its ]/th Birthday 


ano 

The Neighborhood Playhouse cele- 
brated its eleventh birthday last 
Thursday afternoon, giving a spe- 
cial performance of “The Dybbuk” in 
Nemirovitch-Dant- 





by 


honor of Vladimir 
chenko and the members of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre Musical Studio. 

This is the second time that the 
Neighborhood Playhouse has given a 
special performance for the Moscow 
Art Theatre. At the time of the first 
arrival in this country of Stanislavsky, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse presented 
for him and the Moscow Art Theatre 
proper, Debussy’s pantomime-ballet, 
Boite A. Joujoux. 

The reception committee which as- 
sisted the staff of the Playhouse in re- 
ceiving their foreign visitors and their 
American guests included: George Al- 
ger, Henry G. Alsberg, George Pierce 
Baker, Ethel Barrymore, Jacob Ben- 
Ami, Richard bBoleslavsky, Sophie 
Braslau, Paul Cravath» Walter Dam- 
rosch, John Emerson, Mikhail Fokine, 
Morris Gest, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Mark 
Holstein, Fannie Hurst, Mrs. Lewig 
Isaacs, Robert Edmond Jones, Otto 
Kahn, Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs. Robert 
Littell, Max Maisel, Mikhail Mordkin, 
Max Morgenthau, Jr., Mrs. Max Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Adolph Ochs, Ralph Pulit- 
zer, Mrs. Arthur Reis, Theodore Stein- 
way, David Vardi, Martin Vogel, Lil- 


: 
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THEATRES 








WINTER GARDEN) ®yrnings 
Matinees Tues... Thurs. and Sat. 


NOW, AS’ ALWAYS, THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS REVUE 


with 
Walter’ Woolf, Phil Baker 
and 


18 Gertrude Hoffmann Girls 


EXTRA MAT. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 








WINTER. GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
Always the Best Sunday Entertainment 

in Town 
Stars from the LEADING BROADWAY 
MUSICAL SUCCESSES and OTHER 
HE ADLINE ACTS 
JACK ROSE, Master of Ceremonies 

















Century 
Theatre 
Building 


The NEW 


CASINO * 


62nd and al 
Phone Colaaities 3300, 


Matinees Thursday 
All New York Is 


PARIS 


Park West. Smoking 
Evs. 8:25. Permitted 

and Saturday 

Talking About! 


The Revue 


WITH 


ALO GAILY, 
MO- 


REALLY LAGGING 
*"—Frank Vreeland, Telegram. 


“SCU mA 








EXTRA MAT. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 














THEATRE., 44th West 


SHUBERT of Broadway. Eves. 8:25 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
“‘We doubt if this or or ayy other stage has 
ever seen anything more gorgeous than 
the coronation scene.”—Charies Belmont 

Davis, Herald Tribune. 


THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


MUSICAL VERSION OF 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 
Cast | Symphony | Singing 
of 300 | Orch. of 60 {Chorus of 125 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
EXTRA MAT. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 














YEAR in NEW YORK 


The Comedy Knockout 


aid 


2d St. d THEATRE, West of. B’ '. 
CENTURY 2ialrkw evs. 8:30 ||| 49th ST. sratinees WED. and. SAT 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday Opening MONDAY NIGHT 


(Direction LEE and J. J. SHUBERT) at 8:30 
= MR. LEE SHUBERT Presents 


Most Glorious Mus'!cal Li wd of Our Time MR. and C O B U R N 


MRS. 


THE RIGHT AGE 
TO MARRY 


A NEW PLAY 
By H. F. MALTBY 
Distinguished Supporting Companys 


includes 
Ghartes MoNaughton 
WwW. C. Masson 


HOWARD MARSH 
and OLGA COOK 


* Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symphony Orchestra of 4) 
Singing Chorus of 100 
SECOND YEAR IN NEW YORK 
FIRST TIME AT serv sn PRICES! 
2,000 Seats at $3. First Balcony, 
$2.50, $2.00 and 81.00. Wednesday Mat- 
inee, Best Seats, $2.50; Fri. & Sat. Mats., 
Best Seats, $3. 

EXTRA MAT. 


la Spon 
Walter r_Ringham 


losier 
pm lla Kirkland 
and Charles Esdale 


EXTRA MAT. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 











WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 























THEA., 45th St., W. of B’y. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


MATINEES NEXT WEEK: 
WED., THURS. and SAT. 


MARY and NASH 


FLORENCE 


%. Theatre, 39th, B. of 
Maxine Elliott’s Frestre. *3th. B, of 
Moves Here Monday Night! 


THE JOVOUS MU eat ar 
COMEDY OF YO 


‘BJO 


Based on Booth Tarkington's “Seventeen” 


Great Dancing Chorus and 
Youngest Girls on Broadway 


MATINEES NEXT WEEK: 
WED., FRI. and SAT. 


By RACHEL CROTHERS 


with ROBERT WARWICK 


EXTRA MAT. WASHINGTON'’S BIRTHDAY 
































"A GREAT LO} 


REAT LOVE STORY OF THE CIRCUS)” 


MONKEY TALKS 


NA TIONA THES Wot away, MGR A MAP GOR Hee By 


Crosses teteace AS VION. f&e. 


ic 











RITZ Thea., 48th, West of Broadway. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“Sparkling, debonair and naughty!” 
—Srnat’s what John Anderson said in the 
“Evening Post’’ about 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 
FRANK & RALPH MORGAN 


in Ernest Boyd’s spirited comedy 
from the French 


A WEAK WOMAN 


The Season's Smashing Comedy Hit 


I Ibsen’s ““HEDDA GAB- 
LER” goes on the list of 
plays that must be seen.”— 
W oollcott, World. Brilliant Ac- 
tors’ Theatre production at Com- 
edy Theatre, W. 41 st-St., Penn, 
3558. Mats., Wed. and Sat. 


Cast includes Emily Stevens, 

Patricia Collinge Louis Cal- 
hern, Frank Conroy, Dudley 
Digges, Hilda Helstrom and 
Helen Van Hoose. 




















lian Wald, Felix Warburg, Paul War- 
burg, and Mrs. Maurice Wetheim. 


its recollection of the spark of beauty 
to be found even in the heart of de- 
spair. When I am asked to remember 
‘Joxer’ I remember Juno, and, remem- 
bering her, am no longer ashamed.” 





@t passages which an Irishman can 
only observe with poignancé or shame. 
Juno makes me feel that even in the 
depth of that squalor and debasement 
there is beauty which may yet emerge 


ner party given by the lady with the 
odious name her girlhood betrayer 
gradually learns who Mother Goddam 
is, and when the action in the third act 
is transferred to her bedroom in the. 
big scene, the play clashes melodra- 
matically all over the stage when the 
victim first learns that the girl who 
that evening has been sold to the high- 
bidder in the house is his own 
and while he is still stagger- 
ing from this blow, his other daughter 
rushes in the last stages of drunken 
and drugged amourousness, 

In the final scene Mother Goddam 
with her own hands strangles the 
drunken and drugged girl and is about 
to turn the other girl over to the hor- 
practices of thé house, when lo! 
warn. her that she has 
enough, so to a slow curtain 

crooning ovér the body of 
slain child (also her be- 





EVE RYBODY'S EAVORITE, ~ THE 


at 
“A CLAIBORNE FOSTER. 


BOOTH 7%: 450 ST vind! FEL 8 IF 


“Mats: Wed. Sat. 


on James Gleason & Richard Taber 
Nme Central Theatre “S4: $15” 


Evgs. 8:15. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 





Marjorie Rambeau to Open 
New Mansfeld Theatre 


i eel 


The new Mansfield Theatre on Forty- 
seventh street, west of Broadway, will 
be formally opened Monday night with 
Marjorie Rambeau in “The Night 
Duel,” the first production of a new | 
group in the theatrical] field known as 
the Playgoers, under the direction of 
Edgar MacGregor and Orson Kilborn. 

“The Night Duel” is by Daniel Rubin 
and Edgar MacGregor. In support of; 
Miss Rambeau are Felix Krembs, } 
George Baxter, Eileen Wilson, John} 
Marston and Frank Burbeck. The play 
has been staged by Edgar MacGregor. 
The scenes are by Physioc. 

The Playgoers is a _ corporation 
bringing a new idea to play produc- 
tion. Mr. Kilborn, heading the execu- 
tive branch of the organization, has! }ictyre under the Paramount banner, | 
long been connected with large in-| .i1) pe shown at the Broadway next 
dustrial firms and banking houses, The | week as the screen feature. The “er | } 

| 
| 
} 





PATRICIA COLLINGE 
EXTRA MAT. WASHINGTON’S 


BIRTHDAY 


Pat Rooney Back at 
The Bronx Opera House 


—~e— 





est 
daughter, 











One of the quickest return engage- 
ments on record at the Bronx Opera 
House will be celebrated beginning 
Monday night, when Pat Rooney and 
Marion Bent will again be seen in the 
Bronx at the head of their musical 
comedy, “The Daughter of Rosie 
O’Grady.” 

Others in the include Martha 
Vaughn, Frank Corbett, Pat Rooney 
3rd, Marcelle Hardie, Rose Kessner, 
Layman and Kling, Frank Gardiner, 
Vivienne Glenn, Mildred Burnes, Anita trayer's | daughter) relents and 
Nieto, Muriel Stryker, besides the Syn- gives the order that the other girl shall 
copating Symphonists, under the direc- be sad returtied ‘to ‘her father 
tion of Andy Byrne. leave Shanghai. 

Bertha Kalich of course, 
“Magda,” direct from 
on Broadway, will 





Vaudeville Theatres 








EXTRA MATINEE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 























THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION, 


GOAT SON 


By FRANZ WERFEL 


‘ 
With This Brilliant Cast 
LYNN FONTANNE BLANCHE YURKA 
DWIGHT FRYE HELEN WESTLEY 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON HERBERT YOST 
INGERSOLL AND OTHERS 


MOSS’ BROADWAY 

Moss’ Broadway Theatre, beginningy 
Monday, will have William and Joe | 
Mandel, Paul Burns and Walter Kane, 
Allyn Mann, by her company | 
of dancers, will offer “A Surprise Re- 
vue,” featuring Wallie Crisham and} 
Gladise Fadley; Shuffie Along Four, | 
and other vaudeville acts. i 

“That Royle Girl,” Griffith's 








rible 
the old 
gone far 
and much 
her self- 


cast 
gods 


assisted 


she 





ALFRED LUNT 

GEORGE GAUL 

FRANK REICHER 
ALBERT BRUNING, WILLIAM 


GUILD THEATRE, 52d St., W. of Bway 
EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS. THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 2:30 


Extra Birthday 


released ¢ 
and that both should 
in Sudermann’s The burden of the acting, 
the engagement | is carried by Florence Reed, who hav- 
the following} ing the picturesque character in mind 
times s Orientally 


Gives a sincere performance .of Mrs. 
Elwsted in the Actors’ Theatre produc- — 
tion of Ibsen’s ‘Hedda Gabbler’ at 


the Comedy Theatre. 

















be 
cast is headed by 


Cc. Fields, 


and 


object of the Playgoers is to produce Carol Dempster 
plays in which the stibscribers will also|anq W. James Kirkwood, 
be the owners, sharing in the profits of | Harrison Ford Dore Davidson. 

} 


j 


pare : 
attractien, star 


Washington's 





at all stalks around a 
Matinee 


as 











inxlike in- 
dan- 


looking 
allknowing, ¢ 
altogether and one to be 
of. McKay Morris does 
as possible in the role of the 
The two daughters are played 
Bourdelle, and Mary Duncan, 
being particularly effective 
Cyril Keightley and 
rther good 
fe haracters in a large cast The play 
has been staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
Frederick W 





possible, 


A new skit titled “Insanity” has been 
added to “A Night in Paris,” the Ca- 
gino de Paris revue atop the Century 
Theatre. 





scrutable and a very 
gerous lady 
steered clear 
as well 
father. 

by Joan 
the latter 

in her acty 
C. Henry Gordon contribute 


There will be a professional matinee 
of “Hedda Gabler” at the Comedy 
Theatre next Friday afternoon. 


the ventures. The cast is also on a —- 
co-opérative basis, the profit-sharing | 
features being additional to the estab- | PALACE 
lished salaries of the actors and not Margaret 
employed as bait for salary reduction. Pionagg in “Nature vs. Ar 
A program of six productions has been} Nita Fayden; Hal Skelly with 
outlined to follow the presenting of | Hope and Eunice Sauvain in 
Marjorie Rambeau in “The Night|Chump; Odette Myrtil, 
Duel.” | Neville Fleeson and Ann 
The new Mansfield Theatre is the | Thomas J. Ryan and Co. in “Father Is 
latest addition to the chain of theatres |} Right,” Tracey and Ray, Van Cello and | 
to be controlled by the Chanin The- 2 Marz, Warry, Leo peste Pree 
atre Corporation, and is the second hand.. 
theatre to be opened by that firm this 
season. 














You do not : hnow an ybody 


who has not seen ~~ or will ce SCC ~~ 


e¢GREEN HAT: 


6Y MICHAEL ARLEN. 
with 


KATHARINE CORNELL 
MARGALO GILLMORE 
and LESLIE HOWARD* 


(debut in vaude- 


’ a comedy by 


Anglin 


Peggy 
“The 
Frank Fay, 
Greenway, 


f THE NEW PLAYS 3 NEW PLAYS 


MONDAY 


“THE WISDOM TOOTH,” a fantastic 
open at the Little Theatre Monday 
John Golden. Th« 
Marion Ballou, 
Patricia Barclay, 
has been. staged 

“THE RIGHT TO MARRY,” a 
done in London), with Mr. 
the 49th Street Theatre 
Lee Shubert. Others in 
Ringham, Margaret Mosier. 
ton, W. C. Masson, Lilian Booth, Lowden Adams and Charles Esdale. 

“THE NIGHT DUEL,” a new play by Daniel Rubin and Edgar Mac- 
Gregor, with Marjorie Rambeau as the star, will open the new Mans- 
field Theatre on Forty-seventh street. The 


- 

+ 

: 

> | 

7. 

+ 

a. 

$ 

>! 

+) 

_Playgoors, under the 4 

MacGregor, are the sponsor 
“THE RIGHT TO KILL,” translated from the Russian of Leo Urvantzov 

| 
| 
| 


role. 


comedy by Mare Connelly, will 
night under the management of 
Mary Phillips, 


Foran, 


Fi eaaryes) 


cast is headed by Thomas Mitchell, 
Charles Laite, Hugh O’Connell, William 
Kate Mayhew and Malcolm Williams, The play 
by Winchell Smith. 
new comedy 
and Mrs. Coburn 
Monday night under 
the cast include Hilda 
Alexander Kirkland, Charles McNaugh- 


2 


Jones, 3d. 


the settings by 
and 
THEATRE 44° sT.Wicf BWAY> 
MATINEES THURS. t SAT’, 
Prices *l.to#2SO © EVES thet 


Broadway Briefs Special Mat. Washing- 
Schubert's | A. H. WOODS ton’s Birthday, $1-$2.50 


PO444444446444466660400664 “Don, Jr.” Bernard 8S. Sct I 
1 and | ——$_$______- — _ ——— 


. jcomedy with “Little Bill” Quinn 
; The New Cinemas | “Big Bill” Tilden, will move to the new | . f EVELYN NIC 

Broadway—D. W. Griffith's “That | Mayfair Theatre, Broadway's newest yw ee neaeed Sect HOLS 
Royle Gir],”” with Carol Demp- |playhouse, West 44tb Aecastygon's a Prigl ae 
ster, W. C. Fields and James Broadway, Monda P 4 — os ? 
Kirkwood. enpenciie 

CAMEO—Zane Grey's “The Van- | ‘The Universal Pictures Corporation 
ishing American,” with Richard 9/has leased the B. S. Moss Colony The- 
Dix, Lois Weber and Wallace atre, Broadway, at Fifty-third street, 
“Beery. for six months beginning with the cur- 

CAPITOL—“The Auction Block,” rent screen production, “What Hap- 
by Rex Beach, with Charles pened to Jones,” starring Reginald 
Ray, Eleanor Boardman and ?! penny. 
Charles Clary. 

COLONY—“What Happened to 
Jones,” with Reginald Denny. 

RIALTO—“Three Faces East” 
from the play by Anthony Paul 
Kelly, with Jetta Goudal. Rob- 
oe ert Ames and Henry B. Walt- 

hall, 


RIVOLI—Edgar Selwyn and Ed- 
Co-starred with Marion Bent in “The mund Golding’s “Dancing 
Daughter of Rosie O'Grady,” return- Mothers,” with Conway Tearle, 
ing to the Bronx Opera House Mon- Alice Joyce and Clara Bow. 
day for-a second time, $-$-4-4-4-44-4-4-446-64644646-4444466-68 





PAT ROONEY 


Maltby (recently 
will open at 


of 


by H. F. 
featured 

the management 
Spong, Walter 


Direction of 








evening Noel | 


ed to 


tomorrow 


. seems destin 


street, east of 
season 


Jed Harris has bought from John V. | 
A. Weaver, co-author with George Ab- 
bott of “Love ’Em and Leave 'Em,” a/ 
new play called “The Milk White 
Steed,” which he will produce early | 
jin the faJl. 


direction of Edgar 
by Herman Bernstein, will open at the Garrick Theatre Monday 
night. Charles Bryant is the producer. 


TUESDAY 


“THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN,” by Louis K. Anspacher. will be 
revived by The Stagers at the Princess Theatre Tuesday night, with 
Violet Kemble Cooper playing the chief role and Morgan Farley the 

the cast are Rita Romilly, Henry 


important man's part. Others in 
Margaret Douglass 


Mortimer, Josephine Hutchinson, Arthur Hughes, 
and Lou Ripley. 
“BUNK OF 1926,” 
Waxman, music by 
bruster, presented 
Heckscher Theatre 
The principal: 
Ruth Tester, 
Rieck, “Boots” 


“John Gabriel Borkman” and “The! 
Master Builder” will be continued at | 
matineeg at the Booth next week, the | 
former on Wednesday afternoon and 
Friday morning and the latter on Mon- 
day and Thursday afternoons, 


by Gene Lockhart and Percy — 
Deems Taylor == Robert Arm- 
Productions, Inc ill open 
104fh street) “Tuesday 
arol Joyce Hazel Shelley 
Jay Fasst®t4+- John 
Lockhart, 


and lyrics 
Lockhart, 


ee 
Shaw's ,“Arms and the Man” will 


clése at the Garrick Theatre this Sat- 
urday night on its 18ist performance. 


Gene 
Talbot 
th Avenue at 


at the 
evening. 
Blair, 
Milton 


by 
(Fif 
include C 
Florence Arthur, 
McKenna 


Pauline 
Maxwell, 








The Theatre Guild has purchased 
“Jaurez and Maximilian,” last year's 
prize-winning play in Germany, by 
Franz Werfel, whose “Goat Song” is 
now playing at the Guild Theatre, 


and Gene 


THURSDAY 


“CYRANO DE BERGEF.AC,” Rostand’s comedy, with Walter Hampden in 
his famous role, w.il be revived at Hampden’s ‘Theatre Thursday 
evening. The large cast will include Charles Francis, Cecil Yapp, 

Reynolds Evans, 

John 





“Not Herbert,” by Howard Irving 


Young, the first offering of the newly C Sa ] 
launched Playshop, now playing at the ontinues r re e of Rosemary in 


— 52nd Street Theatre, will be moved | Anne Nichols’ “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
Jane Cowl’s seventy-fifth perform- | about February 22 to a larger and more | | which continues to attract large audi- 
ance in “Easy Virtud’ will occur at | central playhouse. | iences al the Republic. a 





Maurice Colbourne, William Sauter, Ernest Rowan, 
Le Roi Ope:ii, Hart Jenks, P. J. Kelly, Thomas F. 
Boy sete Philip Wood, Marcel] Dill and Cedric Weller. 


Tracey, 
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“{ guarantee that the lines, situations 
and = will make almost any theatre- 

r laugh during the performance. It 
a. very funny farce. Score another hit 
for Miss Anne Nichols.” - 


—Stephen Rathbun in N. Y. Eve. Sun. > 





ANNE NICHOLS Presents 
‘ The Playgoers, under the direction 


of Edgar MacGregor and Orson 
Kilborn, will present MARJORIE 


RAMBEAU in “THE NIGHT 

DUEL,” a new play by Daniel 

Rubin and Edgar MacGregor, at 

the New MANSFIELD Theatre, 

iE cee um Forty-seventh Street, west of Broad- 

» Anpapaasad pt tows way, MONDAY Night at 8:30. 
Matinees Wednesday and Satur- - 
day at 2:30. - 





4 QoTH ST. THEATRE, Hast of Bway. 
Evenings, 8:30. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 
Extra Mat. Washington's B'day. 























Returns Monday in “The Nigh 


Duel,” 














DAVID CARB says 
in Vogue, issue of Feb. 15: 
The Dybbuk reaches to 
the stars.” 








By ANSKY 
English Version by Henry G, Alsberg 








Tel. 


Dry Dock 7516 
EVERY EVE. (Except Monday) at 8:20. 


Mat. Saturday only at 2:30. 

















“Few plays have come to town £0 freshly, so honeatiy, so successfully entertaining 
as ‘Love 'Em and Leave 'Em’."-—Woollcott in the orld. 


A COMEDY IN AMERICAN 


LOVE ‘EM § LEAVE ’EM 


SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE, W. 42d ST. Eves., 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 











“*The Shanghaj Gesture’ has power, thrill and wickedness up to any 
audience’s most fervid demand.”—E. W. Osborn, Eve. World. 


A. H. WOODS Presents 


FLORENCE REED 
in “THE SHANGHAI GESTURE” 


A MELODRAMA OF THE ORIENT 
By JOHN COLTON 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic 
THEATRE, West 45th 8t. Eves., 8:30; Mats, 
Extra Mat. Washington's Birthday (Monday, 


Wed. & Sat 
Feb. 22) 


MARTIN BECK 


on 47th strect. J 


a play by Daniel Rubin, which 
will-open the new Mansfield Theatre 


[ THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 





{was decided to follow 





March. Com 
MeBrid 


ito the above vities in 
;rades Bearak, Roewer and 


[ Pennsylvania 








Pennsylvanians desiring to learn jin each city. 
more about the Socialist Party can do | Readers are again 
so by writing Socialist Party of Penn- 
sylvania, 415 Swede street, Norris- 
town, Pa. News items concerning 
Labor and Radical Groups should be 
sent to the same address for publica- 
tion in the New Leader. 


State Party Conference 
A most successful State conference! 














reminded tha 


| will speak on the 
under the auspices of the Boston Cen 





; Essex street, Sunday, Feb. 
p. m. 
Geneva Conference and can, 
give us first hand information. 


The New England District Conven 


was held at the G. A. R. Hall, 
j| North ard street, Harrisburg, on Sun- | 
day, Feb. 7. While the attendance 
was not as large as in some years, all 
the comrades were enthusiastic party 
workers and the business of the n- 
ference was transacted promptly and 


26 Los the Party's headquarters, 
street, Boston. 








Connecticut 








“Love ’Em and 
Leave ’Em” Full 





Abbott Weaves Clever Comedy 
of the White Collar Worker 


T° literature of small comedies 





of small lives has been consid- 
erably enriched by “Love 'Em and 
Leave ’Em,” a comedy “in American” 
by John V. A. 
Weaver and George 
Abbott. Following 
Tk Man's Man” 
earlier in the season, 
“Love ‘Em and 
Leave ’Em” follows 
the fortunes of a 
group of young men 


and women, the 
comedy and drama 
and even tragedy 


of whose lives lose 
nothing in  poig- 
nancy for the fact 
that their struggles 
concern themselves 
with matters not originally consjdered 
dramatic material. But, unlike “A 
Man's Man,” this new play is not only 








George Abbott 
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WM: cine 


exper anit mone 


Vv, 











| O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones” to 
Be Revived with Chas. Gilpin 


2, —_—_—o 


BRONX OPERA HOUSE The Provincetown Playhouse an- 


49th ST. of THIRD AVE. ~ . a og? ; otes 
ror PRICES ? ‘MATS. WED. & SAT. nounces a two weeks’ special revival 
of “The Emperor Jones” with Charles 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT Gilpin in the title role, opening next 
e 


+ , 
Return Engagement by Popular Request Tuesday. 


Mr. Gilpin played Brutus Jones in 
PAT ROONEY - : 


the first production at the Province- 
town in November, 1920. Since then 
and MARION BENT the play, one of Eugene O'Neill's most 
In 7 

popular and famous, has toured thé 

“ ” 
THe Oe le Cones QSrady"t| United States with Gilpin, played in 
translation with native companies in 


Bronx Amusements 








dramatic, poignant and in spots even 
tragic, it has its flashes of wit and 
funmaking that keep the audience in 
gales of laughter. 

But. don’t think for a moment that 
“Love "Em and Leave ’Em” is a funny 
play. It isn’t. It is the story of the 
struggle of two sisters for the love of 
a man; it is the story of the starved 
lives of a group of clerks in Ginsberg’s 
big department store, who seek self- 
expression in the annual affair of the 
Ginsberg Welfare League, and whose 
ambitions for a good time are utterly 
thwarted by the fact that officials of 
the company take over the affair and 
turn it into a pageant glorifying the 
store; it is a story of small minds, 
small lives, small ambitions and small 
triumphs. 

Janie and Mame are two sisters 
living in Ma Trumbull’s select and 
high-class boarding house. Billingsley 
is a clerk in the store, beloved of both. 
Janie is the “educated” one, a stenog- 








Of Gay Fun 


John V. A. Weaver and George 


efficiently. The chief business was 
the adoption of a platform for the 
coming campaign and the nomination 


New Haven 
Local New Haven held a very 





Governor, John W. Slayton of Pitts- 
burgh; Lieutenant-Governor, Harry E. 
Close of Philadelphia; Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs, William J. VanEssen of | 
Pittsburgh. 
This is probably the strongést ticket 
that the Socialist Party has nomi- 
nated for many years, as all of these | 
comrades are able speakers and will be | 
in a position to speak for the Party | 
during the coming campaign. 
The Conference elected the following 
new State Executive Committee: John | 
A. Aullenbach of Reading, Carry. M. } 
Bixler of Lancaster, Harry Eckard of 
New menengten, o We Sy oF York, | will take notice that Local New York 
Sidney Stark of Braddock, Jane Tait . 

. - has engaged the Provincetown Theatre 
of Pittsburgh, Marie Wannemacher of for a. Beneht, performance on ‘Friday 
Philadelphia. The present Executive; ; . 


The members reported that they had 
obtained many subscriptions for 
American Appeal. 

The next Trades Council 
meeting will be held Thursday evening, 


February 18th. 


Local New York 

















Theatre Party 
Local members and sympathizers 





veni Teb. 12, d Sunday evening, 
Secretary-Treasurer was retained. tanned Feb. 12, an dep ee “ 5 
: : Feb, 14. There are still some tickets 

Philadelphia a 
zi ; ‘ for both performances. Get them 
McAlister Colman will lecture in the! —. : es 
ciate. ieettita S86 KL, ae | either at the office of Local New York, 
, oct ay eae . : rt “rae Room 50%, Peoples House, 7 East 15th 
Thursday evening, March 26. Subject, Street, phone Stuyvesant, 4620, or on 


“The Educational Work of the Illinois 


the day of the performance at the the- 
Miners.” . 


up these Claes- 
sens lectures by sending lecal speakers 


/ | volunteered to'speak one night a week 
| Brent Dow Allinson, poet and lecturer, 
“Locarno Treaty,” 
j tral Branch at their headquarters, 21 
14, at 2:30 


Mr. Allinson was present at the | 
therefore, | 


of the Socialist Party of Pennsylvania | tion will be held this year on Aprif 11 
21 Essex 


enthu- | 


Duell was elected organizer of the local. 
The | 


Forwun } 


| atre. 
'all subways and L trains. Here is 
e 
Play.” 

people. 
t Branch Meetings 


The following meetirgs wi 





~ | the next week: 
Tuesday, Feb. 16, Upper 
; Branch at 360 West 125th Street. 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, Meeting of Lo 
cal New York at the Peoples House, 
| Kast lith Street. 
e Thursday, Feb. 18, 17-18-19 and 


j tre, 62 East 106th Street. 
D. at 204 East Broadway. 
Friday, Feb. 19, 6, 8 and 12 A. D., a 


| 137 Avenué B. 


The theatre can be reached from | quested to notify the office of the 


ll be held 
by the branches and the Local during 


7 
29 | esting. 


A. D., at the Harlem Educational Cen- | 
1 and 2 A. 


al of the names of delegates elected | 


chance for Socialists to help the party. | the city convention, so that the execu- 
The show is Strindberg’s “The Dream | tive committee can prepare the list | 
just the play for serious minded make out the credential as the repre= 
sentation is by locals and one ereden= 
| tial for the whole delegation must be 


made. Branches failing to elect 


Thursday, Feb.-24 
be present. 


were well attended and rather inter 


-| 


are ready the branch holds its meet- 


84th Street, Room 6. 
The S. P. Club and its new addition, 
the Bowling Club, assemble every Sat- 


| Saturday, Feb. 20, 2.30 p. m., Meet- urday evening at the bowling alleys 
| ing of the Executive Committee of Lo- 'or the Labor Temple which has been 

cal New York. Room 505, People’s | S¢t aside for the S. P. Club of York- 
| House,“7 East 15th Street. } Ville. 





General Membership Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of Lo- 


convention will be elected and nomina- 
tions for candidates for delegates to 
' the National Convention will be made. 


of candidates for State offices. | siastic meeting last Wednesday eve- rs : 

The following comrades were ee-{| ning. Jasper McLevy was nominated | cal New York will be held on Wednes- 
lected to run for public office: U. S. as a candidate for delegate to the | aay, Feb, 17, at the People's Houpe, at 
Senator, Cora M. Bixler of Lancaster; | national convention. Miss Gertrude | *3° p. m, Ten delegates to the city 

} 
} 


|} Other matters of importance will be 


Wednesday, Feb. 3. Comrade Rigaldi 
was elected organizer, Comrade Na- 
than recording secretary, and Comrade 
Sabloff was re-elected financial secre- 
tary. The branch will meet every first 
and third Wednesday of the month at 
360 West 125th Street. Arran ements 
will be made to have a speaker at 
every meeting. 3ecause of the local 
meeting on Wednesday: Feb. 17, the 
branch will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday, Feb. 16. Members and So- 
cialists residing in this territory are 
requested to come. 





Delegates to Convention 


Branches of Local New York are re- 


| taken up. Admission wlll be by party 
ecards. Comrades in arrears will have | 
a chance te’ pay at the meetins. 
Upper West Side 
The Upper West Side Branch met 





a 


Bronx 








A general membershin meéting of 
Local’ Bronx will be held at the head- 
quarters, 1167 Bosto:. Road, Monday 
evening, Feb, 15. A full attendance is 
| urgent, as several important matters 
must be acted upon. The business in= 
cludes action upon requests from the 
National and State offices; the report 
of the Ball Committee; the report of 
the committee on the Local's office ana 
secretary; the nomination of delegates 
to the National Convention and propoe 
sals for the agenda of same; the elece- 
tion and instruction’ of delegates to the 
city convention. 

The prizes at the recent ball and 
bazaar of Local Bronx were won by 
the following comrades: The’ piano, 
Samuel A. DeWitt; the radio, Y.P.8.1. 
Circle Six; the Jamp. winner not found 
as yet. Comrade DeWitt,.in his usual 
and most generous way, has donated 
the piano to Local Bronx, with the re- 
quest that it should be sold and ty 
money used for organfzation and pre, ” 
aganda purposes. 











[ New England 


) 








By Julius Gerber 


August Claessens spoke at the first 
of his series of four lectures in Provi- 
dence, Wednesday; Lynn, Thursday; 
Worcester, Friday, and Boston, Satur- 
day, which proved to be very success- 
ful in each city. People were very 
much satisfied, and we expect that 
the other three meetings in these cities 
to be even more successful than the 


the Socialist Party in the City 
of New York on February 27. The main 
thing’ to be taken up at this convention 


should be the relations of the Local 


first ones. (County) organizations to the City 
At a meeting of the General District | Committee and to define the functions 
Committee, helé Sunday, Feb. 7, it | and activities ofboth. As one who has 


‘ given some thought to the question and 
has a little experience, will you per- 
mit me to say something on the sub- 





WILLIAM FURTWAENGLER 


The Coming New York 


S I understand it, there is to be 
A a convention of all the Locals of | 





tion and waste of time and energy and 
get the maximum activity out of the 
; small number of comrades who are 
willing to do the party's work. . 

Many of us who are doing 
party’s work have realized that 
present situation is not healthy 
can it be lasting. A change is neces- 
sary. What is that change to be? 
Should it be a City Committee to take 


PARTY ORGANIZATION OF NEW 
YORK? Or should it be a City Com- 
mittee as at present constituted with 
the Locals intact, interfering and du- 
plicating the activities of the Locals, 











ject? 

At present we have a City. Commit- 
tee consisting of representatives trom | 
the various Locals in the City of New 
York, and some associated organiza- 
tions, with a number of undefined 
powers and activities. On the other | 
hand, it leaves the Locals as they exist 
(one in each county) with all the pow- 








rapher, and more selfish than Mame. 
She has $99 of the Welfare League | 
funds, with which she plays the ponies, | 
egged on by Ma Trumbull’s good-for- | 
nothing husband, Lemuel. Naturally, 








Syncopating Symphonists and World's 
Greatest Charleston Dancers Paris, Berlin, Prague, Cologne. Tokio, 
| been twice revived at the Provincetown 
| with Paul Robeson, and, most re- 
¢ | con tn been mounted with Paul Robe- 





Week of February 22nd 


BERTHA KALICH in “MAGDA” 
son In London. 


Strinberg’s drama “The Dream Play” 
will close this Sunday night, with a 
benefit for the Socialist Party. 


Direct from Broadway 








Debut of Marion Talley, 


week will 
nineteen-year-old Marion Talley of 
Kansas City as Gilda in 
on Wednesday evening, 
Wagnerian 
Danish by birth, in “Tannhauser,” the 
first of the 
nesday afternoon. 
will take leave of her 


something quite new, will be seen and 
heard for the first time anywhere— 
John 
Ballet “Skyscrapers.” 


with 

Picco. 
nesday, 
Series, with Jeritza, Branzel] and Mel- 


ehior, Schorr. 


Marion Talley, Alcock and Lauri-Volpi, | 
DeLuca. 


with Larsen-Todsen, Easton and Lau- 
benthal, Schorr. 


be the soloist. 


Premiere of Stravinsky's 


T= STRAVINSKY’S 


ary 
national Composer’s Guild. 
Stokuwski, conductor of the Philadel- j Friday afternoon. 


| phia Orchestra, will conduct. Four 
composers will play the piano parts, 
Germaine Tailleferre, Alfredo Casella, 
Georges Enesco and Carles Salzedo. 
The four solo parts will be sung by 
Mme. Charles Cahier, Marguerite 
Ringo, Richard Hale, and Colin O’More. 
A mixed chorus of twenty-four voices 
has been lefit by the Oratorio Society l 


P ‘. st 
Premiere of “Skyscrapers” | 


a 


The Metropolitan Opera House next 
introduce a new soprano— 


“Rigoletto,” 
anda new 


tenor, Lauritz Melchior, 


tentious pageant “Everyclerk” that the 
Welfare League compels the employees 
to give, 
bourgeois morality of sacrifice for The 
Store, contempt for the clock watchers, 
and all tho rest of the smug, oleaginous 
slave philosophy of the go-getters is 
diligently set forth. 
keen observation, 


she loses. In desperation, when she is | 
called upon to turn over the money, | 
she insinuates to Billingsley that Mame 
has stolen it from her trunk. Mame is | 
furious, but she must make good. She | 
therefore lures Lemuel into a crap! 
game—in which she is adept—and | 
takes all his money from him. | 
There is delicious humor in the pre- 


in which the conventional 


monic Orchestra for the balance of 
the season. 


ers and activities that the Locals nec- 
essarily have under the constitution. 
Result, either the activities of the City 
Committee interfere with the activities 
of the Locals, if the Locals are active, 
or the Locals are condemned to inac- 
tivity, with the further result that they 
are bound to disintegrate and die. 
When that happens we will havea City | 
Committee composed of representa- 


a superstructure too heavy for the | 
foundation to carpfy, and ultimately | 
condemning the Locals to inactivity | 
and dissolution? Or is there a third 
way by which we can have a City Or- 
ganization to supplement the Locals? 
To do such things that can best be 
done by all the Locals co-operating? 
To stimulate the Locals to activity and 
where the Locals are incapable of do- 
ing anything or refuse to do it the 
city organization to step in and do it, 
so that we will have not a superstruc- 
ture that is too heavy for the founda- 
tion but rather a foundation on which 
the Local organizations can build and 
strengthen the party organization, and 
where the foundation is weak build it 








ffirst may 
the 
the jand is the only plan that will work. 
nor | But whatever we do at the city cen- 


the place of the Locals, and be THE jand comradely spirit. 





Convention 


lup and strengthen it so that we will 
be able to retain the structure? 

These are the three alternatives, the ‘ 
work, the second never will, 
land the third in my opinion can work 


vention let us do it without tricks or 
by way of dictatorial decrees. Let us 
do it as Socialists in a comradely way 
Let us not try 
and put somethiag-e+x4@; 

point. Remember, you 
point ,but you may also ruin the or- 
ganization and, above all, let us main- 


itain our organization as an efficient 
|democracy and not make an oligarchy 


of it, even on the plea that it would 
be more efficient. If we want an 
oligarchy, then let us be honest and 
not condemn Facism in Italy and Bol- 
shevism in Russia. 

For the present I have said enough. 
I may latér have something more to 
say on the method of organization, its 
functions, etc. I hope that the com- 
rades who are interested in the party 
organization, as such, will take this 
matter up, discuss it, and let us have 
the benefit ‘of their opinions. 

(An article by A. |. Shiplacoff, 
dealing with the subject Comrade 
Gerber Considers will appear in 
The New Leader next week.) 





tives of Locals but no Locals, and if 
the City Committee will try and will 
have the job to revive the Locals it 
will have nothing but the representa- 
tives of these defunct Locals to work 
with. 

In my opinion it is impossible to 
have a City Committee with machin- 
ery that the present committee has 
and with the powers that the present 





Who is now conducting the Philhar- 





Full of gay fun, of 
of penetrating phi- 


osophy in its reports upon modern |! 








and the percussion players are re- 


“Wagner Cycle” on Wed- 
Mme. Maria Jeritza 
opera audiences 


tra, 
i 
“Les Noces,” at the especial request 


cruited from the Philadelphia Orches- ted a moment of sentimentality, I hope, 


would have been a delight to the great 





capitalist society. We may be permit- present is to raise funds for party 
er , ‘ work. If the City Committee solicits 
Grace Christic, with the assistance funds from the comrades, the Locals 
servi that a play like this|of Edwin Strawbri | iv : : 
n observing pla; rawbridge, will give two and if the Locals get | 








of the ser, {s i > d i . , 
for the season Wednesday afternoon ae te nea be - ao Z heart of our dear old comrade, the 
as Eljgabeth, -Friday night (between phetepeislted dire espite the fact that it/ unforgettable Eugene Wood, whose 
“Gianni Schicchi” and “Pagliacci’’) was originally written, and produced | son-in-law, Mr. Weaver, is responsible 


at its Paris premiere in the spring of 
1923, in a form described as a “bailet 
cantata.” 
of the first period of Stravinsky's pro- 


uction, o-call ssi 
Other operas next week: duction, the so-called Russian period | 
with which “Le Sacre du Printemps” c 
| 
| 
| 


Alden Carpenter's American 


“Romeo et Juliette” Monday evening |. F : 
Bori, Delauncis and Johnson, | is most closely identified in the pub- 
| lic mind. It is divided into four 
The Bride's Home, the Bride- ! 
groom’s Home, the Bride’s Departure, 


scenes: 


beginning the Wagner Cycle 


for the play. 


The work marks the close} ence Johns as the vivid, semi-iliiterate, 
| good-hearted, utterly human Mame is | 
one of the best performances of the} 


pecked, 
worm of a husband is perfect. 





The performances stand out. Flor- | 


Beethoven, Schubert, Hugo Wolf and 
a group of old German and old Eng- 


dance recitals at the Boot Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon the 18th and Sun- 
day evening the 21st. 


| her annual recital Monday evening at 
| Aeolian Hall. 


committee possesses and at the same 
time continue the Locals as an entity 
in our organization. 

One of the main requirements at 











ish songs. 








will not get any, 
the funds the City Committee will not | 
get any, and both the Locals ané the | 
City Committee must have funds or/|{ 
they cannot continue their activities. 

If the Locals exist they must have 





Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, wil] give 











WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





MAIN OFFICE: 


Number of 


9 SFVE 


Claims: 


Death Benefit, $250. Sick 
For Further Information Write to t 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


Members—December 31, 1924 
55,830 
349 BRANCHES—93 in the State of New York 


TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1924, $2,249,952.89 
Benefits re for Sick, and Accident and Death 
$12,285,261.49 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 


Secretary of Your District 


NTH STREET, N. Y. C. 


Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
he Main Office or to the Branch 








| work, and that means rent; if they 


are to do any propaganda and organi- 





Donald Meek as the hen- } 
crap-shootin’ 


urrent year. 
booze-h’istin’, 





W. M. F. 





and the Wedding Feast. The poetic j 
text, as well as the music, is the work | 
| of Stravinsky. Alfredo Casella’s Con- | 
certo for string quartet will be given | 
for the first time in New York at the | S 
same concert, played by the Arthur = 


| 
“Tannhauser” as a matinee on Wed- | 
} 
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“Rigdietto” Wednesday evening, with 


“Traviata” Thursday evening, with 














This afternoon 


' Hall, Mr. 


Sunday in Carnegie 


“Aida” Saturday night. a“ 


with Mueller, Furtwaengler’s program will 


orchestra, and Wagner, “Meistersinger”’ 





|prelude, Hans Kindler will again ap-| 4 
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soloist at the concert of the New York 


| torium this 


phony Orchestra at the Thursday con- 


gram follows: 


Air, “Ah, 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


appear 


Emilio de Gogorza will as | 


Orchestra in Mecca Audi- 
Sunday afternoon. He will 


ymphony 





MUSIC AND CONCERTS | some instances some paid help will be 


| 
| 
j 
some place where they can do their | 
i 
| 


| zation work, funds are needed, and in 
;required to take care of the activities 
of the Local. The City Committee, 
working independent of the Locals, will 


PHILHARMONIC 


| 
| 
FURTWAENGLER, | 


arrange meetings and the Locals not 
Conductor knowing what the plans and activities | 
CARNEGIE HALL, THIS CoNDAy AT 3|0f the City Committee are will also | 


ANS KINDL . 
VALENTINI: Suite PER, Seles 7 Orches- | 27Fange mestings, and there will be a 


tra; DVORAK: “New World” Syr ‘ ‘ i ti -j and = 
WAGNER: “Melstersinnes’ Pr rere Phony : | conflict, some imes serious and some 
CARNEGIE HALL, THURS. EV., at 8:30,; mes Just a duplication. 

FRI. AFT.. at 2:30, | the City Com- ! 


} thar } 
GUIOMAR NOVAES, ‘Seloist If, on the other hand, 


peed 2 ANN Piano Concerto. HADYN: | Mittee is to take over all the activities 
ymphony in G Major. £0 Nagy: 
fajor, No. 13, STRAUSS: | of the party organizations as to propa- 


Sinfonia Domestica. 
Arthur Judson, Mgr, (Steinway Piano.) | ganda and organization and the locals 











Bori, Egener and Chamlee, Danise. ee sing “Diane Impitoyable” from Gluck’s | 
figiees ool “Skyscrapers” and opera “Iphigenie en Aulide.” Klemper- | 
giiacci” Friday evening, the first | | will perform Bruckner’s Ei 
vert r ighth | 

wi Mari +o ° : er ill p rn ruck ; 
oa ge sores, and a Vein. | With the Orchestras Symphony in C Minor. His other | 5 

yaw oa pel with Mary Lewis j orchestral number includes the over-| R 
"ie wake — | ture, “Der Frischutz,” by Weber. 

j@ Walkuere” Saturday afternoon, PHILHARMONIC Florence Austral, dramatic soprano | 


from Australia, will make her orches- | | COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


the New York Sym- | Dir. 


al debut with 


| TOWN BALL, 
SECOND 


jare to be relegated to merely dues 
Feb. } : - 
| stamp selling agencies, then the Local 
will soon stop functioning, as it will 
have nothing to do, and the result will 
| be either that we will be left with a 
ate }number of 


Shealawer | dead 


Tues. Aft., 16, at 3. 


Mortimer 


Myra 
Myra 





at the 
Pi organizations or or- 


GEORGE ENGLES T 
hen 





“Egmont,” sce 
Perfido,” Beethoven; 


Overture, 


“ . ” . |} pear as soloist. | . art sal 
Les Noces” at International |?*™ ; eee Sere, See an 

Cc ’ C ld | Next Thursday evening at Carnegie | “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” from | 

omposers ul Concert the | “Oberon,” Weber; Symphony No. 4 in/ Ge. 


fall with Guiomar Novaes, soloist, 


—_—_.-—- 
% }=E 
humanm, piano | 


in G| 


| program will include Se 
Haydn's 


“Les Noces” 
will be given for the first time in 
America Sunday evening, Febru- 
14, at Aeolian Hall by the Inter- 
Leopold | 


| concerto. Symphony 


| mestica 
The same program will be repeated | 


haces No. 13. Strauss: Sinfonia, Do- | Music Notes 
Myra Mortimer will give a song re- 
| cital Tuesday 


minor, Brahms. 


ELMAN 


| ganisms that have no functions 


Iv i-V i j 7 ‘ = ‘ > we ir j ai 1ine them? 
Tel - one Baan iene pantee. } include. Dvorak’s “New World” Sym-/| cert in Carnegie Hall. There will >| ABOIAAR HALL—TUES. EV ‘B., FER. 16th pte waste time in maintaining them: 
This Gunday night Yolanda Mero will Vale f , 1} We Friday concert this week. The pro~ Subscription Conc -MISCHA Then we may as well have the courage 

| , nt vit c I iG L ils : . “ 
phony, Valentini, suite for ‘cello and , P jand perform th@ operation now and 


get rid of the unnecessary appendix. 
But is the Loca] an unnecessary ap- 
pendix? .I am not ready at this time 
to discuss this subject. I merely 
| to show the comrades both sides of the 
Now at Box 0 fice | meda 


STRING QUARTET 


scha sane. Ist Violin: 
Brill 
0 to $2 16. 





want 





to! 
lle. Tkts “ett | as far as the question confronts 








afternoon at Town Hall. 


Aeolian Hall, Mon. Eve., 


VREELAND 


}Her program will include songs bu.) sss. mectiont.& donee ta Mason & Hamlin winse | sink by its own weight, avoid duplicg- j 


| us at present, so that the qomentes 
Feb. 15, at 8: os or are interested in the subject wil 
JEANNETTE give it some thought and see if there 
is some way by which we can organize 
our party in New York City in such a 
way that it will not be top heavy and ; 





won gains after many years o 


moral support. 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 








and know that you are not doing@@o at the expense 
of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 


e==e 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 


Hl Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers rieed your 


The best and only yi that you can help is to insist 
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A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 






| onto by Feb. 20, will be considered ag 
| having failed to elect and the Exetue 
West Side | tive Committee will elect delegates. — 
The 14, 15 omg 16 A. D. will meet 
A good speaker will 
The last few meetings 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


T IS the irony of history that bigots and 
reactionaries join in paying tribute to the 
memory of a man who was everything 
that they are not. Lincoln was never at any 
time much in advance of the changing and 
>) progressive thought of his time, but he 
© changed, He did not stand still. He did not 
> venerate the,past or think it impious to mod- 
alter or discard the institutions of his 
“day. His mind was flexible, receptive to new 
ideas, and because he was capable of chang- 
ing and adapting his views to a changing 
Society he was able to play the conspicuous 
part that he did in American history. 

Compare Lincoln in this respect with the 
* Babbitts, the Sons of the American Revolu- 
‘tion, National Security Leaguerg$, and the 
~ whole swarm of usurers, profiteers, retainers | 
» and despoilers of labor. Compare all these 
' who oppose social, economic and_ political 
" thange in a changitg world with Lincoln 
-and we have a marked contrast. Another 
Lincoln playing an important part in. reor- 

nizing capitalism today would invoke all 
the vetfom of those who cannonize the Lin- 
‘coln of the Civil War. 

Moreover, the Babbitts and Security 
Leaguers of the sixties were not disposed to 
favor Lincoln when he was living. They had 
their economic and financial ties with the 
~ cotton magnates of the South: Many of them 
married into the families of slaveholders. To 
them Lincoln was an impudent ignoramus, by 
some called “the Illinois babodn,” who pro- 
_ posed to interfere with the holy property rela- 
tions resting on the perpetual servitude of 
“Negroes. Didn’t the sacred Constitution pro- 
| tect property in slaves? Didn’t the solemn 
"Supreme Court say the final word upon it? 
incoln _belongs to those who believe in 
iprogress, “not those who make him a saint of 
reaction. 


THE BULLY MUSSOLINI 


ARELY has there been a performance 
like that staged last week by the nut 
Napoleon who rules Italy. In a speech 

that was roundly cheered by his fellow nuts 

* Mussolini acted like a bully in a barroom. He 
boasted that “Italy is ready if necessary to 
‘carry her banners beyond her present fron- 
tiers, but back, neve er!” This because of the 

~ dissatisfaction of Austrians in the Upper 
Adige and because the President of the Ba- 
varian Lantag had criticised Italian rule over 
these Austrians. 

Referring to Italy’s frontier on Brennere 
Pass Mussolini thundered that this boundary 
had been “traced by the infallible hand of 
God.” Well, we did not know that God was 
a party to the secret treaty of 1915. Our 

‘recollection is that while the Italian masses 
were opposed to the War the agents of their 
“Tuling classes were bargaining with both war- 
ring alliances to determine which would offer 

» the largest. bribe. The Allied diplomats of- 
fered the most, one item being that boundary 
at the Brenner Pass which Mussolini now 
* credits to God. The bones of dead Italians 

are now paying for this secret bargain. 

The threat to “exact the payment of two 
eyes for the loss of only one eye and of a 
whole set of teeth for the loss of only one 
tooth” is the creed of a braggart and his as- 
sumption that all Italians are ready to follow 
him in an attack on Germany is sheer idiocy. 
Possibly the suffering Italian masses would 

* welcome some crazy venture by Mussolini 
against some other power in the hope that 
\ other nations would interfere for the same rea- 
», Son that we send the police after a maniac 
¥ewho is running amuck. Europe certainly 
ould not stand by while an ego-maniac pro- 
eeded to raise hell across Italian frontiers. 
This performance of Missolini suggests 
‘that the end of this degenerate agent of 
Italian capitalism will be an asylum for dan- 
gerous lunatics. He has all the facial char- 
acteristics of the abnormal while his utterances 
Suggest the wild drivel of a madman. The 
padded cell awaits him. 

















































THE MILWAUKEE FIGHT 


DRIVE is to be made by the open 
A stoppers against the Socialist Party and 

the trade unions of Milwaukee. For 
more than a quarter of a century the trade 
*,. unions of the city and the Socialist Party 
have worked in harmony. Each has helped 
the other and by their cooperation Milwau- 
kee is the one city in this country where the 
Organized working class knows that it has 
a large measure of public power. The unions 
have not wasted their votes by supporting 
a this “friend” and that “friend” nominated by 
», the parties of organized business and finance. 
‘ The open shoppers have observed this pe- 
Culiar and unusual situation and they have 
| @ecided to put an end to it. They want the 
tinions smashed and they want the public 
powers of the city in their hands. This union 
) of political and economic power of the work- 
ets has remained a Gibraltar against all at; 









‘tempts to destroy the trade unions and to sub- 


et NE known as the “American 
plan.” 

We envy the Milw aukee Socialists and or- 
ganized workers in this fight that faces them. 
It is a struggle that live men and women can 
join with enthusiasm and one, moreover, that 
can have but one result. We expect the Mil- 
waukee Babbittry to get a thorough drub- 
bing for the very good reason that the Mil- 
waukee workers fight with two arms and 
make the best use of both. The political and 
economic arms cooperate for a common pur- 
pose instead of leaving one half paralyzed 
while the other does most of the fighting. 

Success to the organized workers of Mil- 
waukee! 


ELECTION “GORILLAS” 
gee testimony: offered before a subcom- 





mittee of the Judiciary Committee of 

the Assembly regarding frauds in the 
Sixth Assembly District runs true to form. On 
the face of the returns the Republican candi- 
date was defeated by 38 votes but two Re- 
publican election officials charge that “goril- 
las” entered one polling place and threatened 
to throw the officials in a cellar. Intimida- 
tion is said to have occurred in other polling 
places as well. 

Tt is an old story but it is the Republican 
ox that is gored this time. Socialist candi- 
dates have been the victims of the Tammany 
“gorillas” in election after election. Tammany 
agents have sat in the Assembly and in the 
Board of Aldermen whose seats were stolen 
and*whose salaries represented glaring thefts. 
The lowest scoundrels have been employed 
to do this dirty work. 

The Republicans have occasionally suffered 
from these frauds but they have also found it 
easy to unite with Tammany in those districts 
where Socialists have been strong. Such 
coalitions between the silkstocking and the 
blackleg show that there is little real differ- 
ence between them. They are rivals for the 
job of serving the “same classes and will 
quarrel to get the contract to run the city ar 
State government, but they will unite when 
both are endangered and jointly employ the 
“gorilla” if\that gentleman is necessary. 





THE OIL QUESTION 
w are glad that Mr. Guy Stevens, di- 


rector of the Association of Pro- 

ducers of Petroleum in Mexico, has 
set us right on oil investments in Mexico. In 
a letter to the World he reminds us that mem- 
bership of his organization “includes substan- 
tially all of the largest American and foreign 
companies” engaged in the production of 
Mexican petroleum. We will also assume that 
he is right when he asserts that the Mexican 
Government “has undertaken to confiscate... 
all of the petroleum properties legally ac- 
quired in accord with Mexican laws existing 
prior to 1917.” 

Assuming that this is true, what of it? The 
United States practically wiped out millions 
of investments when the prohibition amend- 
ment was adopted. Many of our States re- 
pudiated debts which are still carried against 
them by a committee representing the credit- 
ors in London. Much property of Loyalists 
confiscated in the American Revolution has 
never been returned and no compensation has 
ever been made. So much for that. 

But let us forget the repudiation of debts 
by American states and the practical confisca- 
tion of property in the American Revolution 
and by the prohibition amendment. Mr. 
Stevens will concede that his members are 
directly interested. We are not. We have no 
investments in Mexico. If there is war he 
and his organized investors should fight and 
nobody else. 

Anything wrong with this reasoning, Mr. 
Stevens? If so, we would like to hear from 
you. We appreciate that you do not want to 
lose your dollars. Very well. You fight for 
them. Will you? 


THE FORWARD BALL 


HE annual ball of the Jewish Daily 
T Forward has become a yearly event in 
the Socialist and progressive labor 
movement of New York City. The Forward 
itself has been built up as a great institution 
by the loyalty and sacrifices of thotisands of 
Jewish workers and in turn it has helped these 
workers to bring civilization into one of the 
worst sweated trades.in this country. 

At the annual ball each year many thou- 
sands of-workers gather.in the spirit of human 
solidarity and to enjoy an evening of recrea- 
tion. This affair will again be held this year 
in the new Madison Square Garden Satur- 
day evening, February 20. In keeping with 
the spirit of the Forward the funds realized 
froin the ball will be distributed among va- 
rious institutions and organizations the 
labor movement. The New Leader joins with 
the thousands who look forward to this event 
with anticipation, hope that Madison 
Square Garden will be “| with the friends 
of the Forward. and that the fellowship in 
spired by the ideals of a new world will be 
pledged anew | 


DD ho attend. 


Then in Ohio a Dr. M 
Communism and “the y 
obtained a fovthold * the Ohi 
versity, the youth movement teaching “wor- 
ship of the human becy an] resistance to 
parental restraint Thi 
of the Hopley 
Ohio Legislatu 
Committee of +8 as a “Commu 
tion. Apparently he 
straint”: at an early ag 
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After reviewing the latest stunt of the 
American Offense Sc: 
the American Deiense Society, the New 
World concludes that it “has the b: 
ostrich, the courage of a rabbi y 
ners of a polecat.” We agree if these dumb 
creatures will take 


no oliens¢ 


that they have no means of def nding them- 
selves against unjust aspersions on their 
character. 











Fantastic Speculations | 


On the Subject of, 


Control Science 


If the Prohibitionists Should 


The 





of C Sharp Accentuated One 


ECENT investigations into 
the ruins of the Public 
Library on ,Forty-second 

street have brought about, among 
a few idlers exempt from labora- 
tory experiment by reason of 
their defective intelligence, some- 
thing of study on the old art of 
reading. 

The library was built five hundred 
years ago when the city was located 
at the lower end of the Hudson River, 
this stream being called so from the 
Hot Sun (Hud Son) that tormented 
the early settlers before the invention 
of the Controller and Director of Heat 
that now apportions exactly the amount 
of light and heat for each individual. 
In those olden days there was need for 
such a building, for then New Yorkers 
were equipped with only the most ele- 
mentary-forms of the radio, and some 
application to books was part of the 
civic life. 

The lost art of printing, we are led 
to believe, was mechanically related to 
that art of radioating which we use 
today. Just as any word pitched at 
any of our six thousand tones is cap 
turable orally from the ether by us 
Licensed Orators to fit into sentences, 
the Primitive Printers employed vis- 
ualized characters as their mode of 
communication. We do not know if 
the human vocal chords were flexible 
enough to permit much utterance or 
how much it was customery to employ 
them; but we can only imagine from 
the multitude of books found in these 
ruins that practically all communica- 
tion was through these characters. 
Relieving the Individual of personal 
strain and effort, our age has con- 
structed its remarkable effects upon 
the qualities of the ear; and 80 we 
reach you, directing what is permitted 
by the State Officials to be known of 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Civilized Er- 
rors, this being considerably more than 
what we are permitted to announce 
concerning our own, the Gladsome 
Radio Age. 

Imagine the amazement of the New 
York villagers of 1925, in which year 
the city seems to have been founded 
by the erection of the first radio sta- 
tion above that edifice to which Greek 
antiquities were conveyed for distri- 
bution to the populace—Aeolian Hawl, 
by name—, if they could know that 
their vaunted art of printing Ras been 
replated by an exact science of inflec- 


By Erminie. Kahn 
<Orated from New York-by-the-Great 
Radio) by Licensed Orator Number 51068, on the General Pitch 





Lakes, 500 A. R. (After 
Hundredth of a Quarter-Tone.) 


sible for our Individual, when he is 
permitted at the age of eighteen to 
embark upon the dangerous waves of 
learning, to distinguish pitches never 
dreamed of in those ancient times; to 
distinguish them so accurately: that he 
knows, when the ether waves reach his 
ear, the three fundamental communica- 
tions of that message. He knows, first, 
in recognizing the general pitch taught 
to us in the Training Laboratories from 
our first to our seventh years, whether 
the subject being broadcasted is per- 
mitted him by the State Officials, judg- 
ing this according to his filed record 
of Static Intelligence. He knows, sec- 
ondly, from the more subtle qualities 
taught us from our seventh to twelfth 
years, whether the temperature of his 
tested emotional susceptibility enables 
him to listen to troadcasted knowledge 
without its influencing, him in the 
slightest manner. He knows, thirdly, 
in catching those super-delicate inflec- 
tions taught to us from our twelfth to 
fourteenth years, whether the retained 
vibrations will occasion him any un- 
pleasant intimations of the earlier in- 
tuitive and personal-expansive-possi- 
bility complex which at one time was 
a horrible source of suffering for Man. 

With what astonishment would those 
prehistoric New Yorkers learn that, 
trained in the higher laboratories, our 
Individual can make further discrimi- 
nations among pitches and tone quali- 
ties; that he can then separate from 
the group of utterances he has rejected 
or accepted, the tones of ‘ 

Firat—Advertisars of Political, 
Body, Art Needs; 

Second—Those dead persons who 
may yet be willing to linger near 
the planet; 

Third—The Scientific Instructors 
licensed by the State Officials; 

Fourth—Mother, Father, one 
Sister, one Brother, Friends to the 
number of five. 


We know that we can, by means of 
our Collegiate Training in this great 
science, make still further discrimina- 
tions. However, we may be permitted 
to speculate upon the possible mental 
derangement of the unorganized ele- 
mental who would come in contact 
with this marvelous development. 
Think of the disorder occasioned his 
crude faculties upon being aware that 
our Individual’ takes, for instance, the 
tones of the Advertisers of Political, 
Body, Art Needs; attends while he is 
notified of his unrestricted political 





tions; that this sciénce makes it pos- 


choice bteween two identical candidates 


Individuals, my restricted period has 
expired. 
tion on the general pitch of C sharp 
accentuated one-hundredth of a quarter 
tone. Good day! 


New Leader 
Mail Bag 


Charity and Strikes 

Editor The New Leader: 

I thought you would be interested in 
reading the enclosed Bulletin of which 
T am editor. 

I ‘think many times the Organiza- 
tion’s attitude toward immigrants and 
labor unions is not understood by that 
group and a lot of it is our own fault 
because we have been so busy doing 
the job that we have failed to keep all 
sections of the public aware of our 
thinking on these subjects. 

For instance, there has been the ques- 
tion of giving money indefinitely to a 
family where the man is out of work 
beeause he has gone on strike. My or- 
ganization does not pass upon the 
rightness or wrongness of each strike 
as it comes along, but it does take the 
attitude that after all these people are 
human beings entitled to some consid- 
eration. If our relief has to keep over 
too long a period we usually put it up 
to the union asking them to excuse the 
man from picket duty and let us get 
him a job for the time being in an 
ENTIRELY DIFFERENT LINE so 
that he can in no way be called a scab. 
The-unions have usually been very un- 
derstanding about this position and 
have given us their O. K. to go ahead, 
unless they want to give the man relief 
from their own funds and keep him on 
picket duty. 


for. City Directorship labeled under 
different party names for artistic 
variety; decides upon which of the 
dramas he will listen to, a wide selec- 
tion being permitted him here on the 
general subject of “The Family as the 
¥oundation of the State”; notes what 
new statues have beer conveyed to the 
Municipal Storage House for Marble 
and Plaster Pieces, the figures. all 
modeled on the general theme of “The 
Origin of Man Fully Clethed.” 

Picture, within the limits proscribed 
by the State Officials, this First Man’s 
dispairing mnon-understanding upon 
listening in at the daily obligatorially- 
heard concerts of inocuous music com- 
posed .by New Yorkers are Those Not 
Residing in Any Country Whose Cus- 
toms are Dissimilar from Qurs, THE 
SCALE BE PRAISED, as we are com- 
manded to sa# when speaking of this 
art on whose foundation rest the, pil- 
lars of our age. What would be his 
spontaneous reaction, since such was 
permitted in that ancient age, to the 
morning hearing of THE SCALE, 
played so awesomely, so inspiringly in 
unison by the City’s three hundred 
thousand musicians? 

Incidentally, a new series of pitches 
is being experimented with, we are per- 
mitted to announce at this time. These, 
if successful, will be introduced into 
the Collegiate Training Laboratories. 
The new series would make it possible 
for the authorized Individual to test 
the permitted opinions of the Scientific | 
Instructors with those of the Indi- 
vidual’s family opinions and to. dis- 
cover, in an instant’s time, whether the 
opinions coincided. If the opinions 
failed to appear ‘precisely analogous, 
the menace of receiving instruction 
from one of varying opinion would be 
lessened and, eventually, one may. 
dream, destroyed. 
It has been necessary to relate the 
wonders of this age. by order of the 
City Director, as all my hearers un- 
doubtedly well know. Therefore, I may 
now advance to the development and 
conclusion of the subject stated as in- 
troductory. 
The City Library, permitted to exist 
by the grace of the present City Di- 
rector, Sylvanus Zobowski, who was 
begat politically in the Fifth Century, 
A. R., by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, THE SCALE BE 
PRAISED, after approximately five 
hundred and fifty years of their ami- 
eable union, is being investigated by 
idlers not sufficiently intelligent for 
directed laboratory experiment. .. . 











CLARE M. TOUSLEY, 
Secretary the Charity Organization 
Society. 
New York City. 





Child Labor Days 

Editor, The New Leader: 

Child Jabor in the United States con- 
tinues even after nation-wide publicity 
and appeal. In fact, counter publicity 
has deceived many people. It was 
actually believed in one state where a 
referendum vote was taken in 1924 on 
the federal child labor amendment that 
the proposed law would forbid a parent 
from requiring a child to wipe the 
dishes or run on an errand to the 


corner store. 

But child labor really means hard 
toil in factories and fields, long hours 
and pitiful wages. It means that in 
1925 more than a million children were 
working at tasks that wear them out, 


I must discontinue this ora- 








at ages when they should be in school 
and at play and growing into healthy 








THE CHATTER BOX 


youth. The stories of child laborers 
ten years old, and eight, and even six, 
are authentic. 

Goods produced in part by child labor 








Winterlied 


I have tried to regather 


But all I can leave 


That I cannot forget 


Your lips are elusive, 
Your form slips away. 
No breath of my words 


Of flame that was ours; 
And all I dare say 
Is—I will not forget 





Be charitable with us, dear readers, 
exude freshets of sentiment over our 


away off balance. 
and 


We would have gone our calm, 


Building on lower Fifth Avenue. 
is occupied by business .offices quite 
godly affairs, heavenly guidance for 
other such purely 
out the office of our appointment, we 


doors, whose lettered 
this frenzy of unpoised 
Foreign Missions,” read one. 


passion. 


up our mind as they passed: Their ( 





cruel, envious God, 


of all the glory and substance of His image. 
and infidels who 


seen and heard of pagans, agnostics 


had appeared and lived as veritable g 


of wronged wasters, tyrants, legalized pirates, usurers, 
ance among men. What a rule—the less you be- knaves, gamblers, thugs—against a surfeiting sun, 
lieved and served God, the more like Him you ap- shutting out light, warmth and sustenance for them- 
peared. Of course this was only a mongrel fancy that selves; wars of commerce, race hates, power rivalries, 
: harlot journals, mind-drugging schools, hunger bribed 
had kenneled itself in our mind for the moment. pedagogs, crooked elections, grafting wardheelers, 
And then again, we might have forgotten the doors, dope-peddling protectors, prostitution scavengers— 
the people, the lettering, and even the subtlety of murder, divorce, banditry, arson, rape, bankruptcy. 
antagonisms that had already been sensed—but for a Great Confucius, any of our daily ‘journals can’ give 
you a completer catalog of what you will receive, once 
delay in the office we visited. Five minutes waiting you are fully converted to West Christian civilization. 
gave us time to read the inside page of a newspaper. Tell them, oh sun-children—babes of the Celestial 
There we came upon a story of the Christian Chinese cradle—tell all their priests and missionartes that there 
. Sate ‘ ‘ on ct i. lant -* is greater need for the gospel! a nd teachings of the 
General Schang and his exploits. Also a short news Christ in the countries from whence they came. Tell 
item telling how Chinese infidels were stoning and them. as a few of us here know, that. ti py 
hooting Christian Chinamen out of the churches—the do now, their ay een can be 4 no = an 
trae any iste. " thay ts sour eit them that the portals of the 
outrages committed, et - ; Palace of the Celestial Sons holds a ates ter promise 
We forget how our business appointment turned out, for the future and whiter memories of the past than 
or what we went there for in the first place. Since iny they bring from their temples and churches. 
then we have been lost in emotiona! chaos, and can And if they persist in remaining, ask them in the 
only pile up here into an indistinguishable jumble, name of any shred of decency left to them, to throw 
the impressions and turbulences that have tumbled off all sham, and cant and mask, and at least proclaim 
through our last few day dreams. What price Pres- the truth over your prostrate form-—-that they come 
byterian Christianity to you—O, Celestial Kingdom? to despoil, defame, exploit, and to blacken your future 


O, Land of Confucius and Lai Ti Po, Cradle of Civil- 
were peace and 
on the sampans of your 
rivers and hills. 


ization! Once there 
hamlets of your husbandry, 
fishermens-over your deserts, 


in one state are sold and used in all 










The charm of the night. 
The night you gave warmth 
To the winds of December. 


To the years, is to write— 


What is sweet to remember. 


Can give glow to the ember 


What is sweet to remember. 


uncharitably on the hides of our particular hates, or 


cannot do the intellectual tightrope stunt. 
We certainly do lack, what social 
religious workers adoringly call poise. 
when we go off on one of our fortnightly tempera- 
mental bats, we ask for your higher sympathy. 

lyrical 
week, but for an accidental visit to the Presbyterian 
Part of the edifice 


Presbyterian pursuits. 


eral individuals and also a number of glass paneled 
legends -have hurtfed us 
“Department of 
“Mission for China and 


Far East,” read another. “Tracts and Publications” thi e) nil er 4 > it -onty thet 
P . P on » ling Worth while to offer in exchange-—if only their 
another, and so on through all the geography, para- sect had proven itself worth half your humblest pre- 
phernalia and catalog that make for any interna- cept—if only their systems of life were worth one- 
tional organization and its sub-divisions. tenth of the placid, and open ethics of your lowest 
A few faces and forms had flitted by, in and out castes. We here know what they will give you in ex- 
Gt those glass doors; stregsiy forma, bespectacied change, since we live under it, and are withered by the 

, 4 ’ _ . “7” blight. Eternal hurry for gold pots at rainbow ends, } 

faded faces, sexless wraiths for memory now. Only an unbroken chain of living lies, chicanery, thieving, | 
this solid thought of them remains, a thought that lit unending dread of hunger, unnerving fear of empty 


to so deprive His avowed servants 


land, every race is sufficient to its own evil and 
aevul, good and God. You had many virtues, and 
so your gods were manifold. Your sins were frail and 
few, and so your Satans died of inanition. Yours 
has always been a race of sowers, toilers, artisans, 
singers. Long ago the royal idlers of the West had 
learned how soft and rare were the fabrics you spun, 
how rich the carpets you wove, the sweetness of the 
spices you grew, the glamorous intricacies of your 
carvings. Your language was difficult to learn, 80 
they remained blind to the simplicity, the honesty, 
the purity of your faith and conduct But your art 
spoke then, as it speaks now, the universal language 
of beauty. The physical splendor of your fulfilled 
dreams lured the barbarians of the West, and so a 
shorter route to your world of wonders was sought, 
Thus by incident America was discovered—the very 
land that today és seeking to shatter your ancient 
magnificence to bits, and remold it nearer to Pres- 
byterian desire. 

We have heard your story from the lips of your 
poets. Their song reveals all the enchantment and in- 
grained preciousness of soul and spirit that your silks, 
carvings anda carpets exhibit materially. It is sad to 
have lived to see your passive Christlike entity out- 
raged by the Attilas and Alarics of the commercial 
West—barbarians who banner the same shibboleths of 
virtue and faith against you as the hordes of the Hun 
and Goth employed while sacking Rome and raping all 
Europe in the dark beginning of modern history. 

What is this fair promise these Christian Crusaders 
hold forth for your conversion? What finer mode of 
life have they to offer in exchange for your ancient 
customs, under which you have outlived five Christian 
civilizations? What God is theirs that so completely 
supplants your philosophers and minstrels in wisdom 
and example? 

Their sailors have come to your ports and given 
you the first tastes of Christian civilization. Dens, 
brothels, dives sprang up over night; your women 
fell ill with strange plagues, and your men learned 
for the first time what the West had to offer in de- 
vastating exchange for your simple lives. The Chris- 
tian seamen brought hate, and drunken brawling and 
low death, foul speech, thought and deed, until the 
docks of your ports stank in the nostrils of whatever 
decency remained across the longitudes. When you 
were still Cathay in the knowledge of the white races, 
there was no whisper of such scenes or happenings. 
You were fine song and a haze of entrancing wizardry 
then. But when the slavers of the West learned how 
little you desired for life and happiness, how cheaply 
you could be bought to create the treasures that long 
ago had astounded their senses and whetted their 
greed, they came with their civilizing armaments and 
ecclesiatic legions to make bargain with you. 

It is the bitterest story of modern crime—this de- 
bauching of your olden beauty by the gold maddened 
Savages of the West. And if only they had some- 


as we lay most 


We just 
We are 


loves. 


Thus, 


way this 


removed from 
Celestials, and 
In seeking 
passed by sev- 


into 


tomorrows, the strong bludgeoning the weak, the weak 
snivelling before the strong, the public servant bulge- 
eyed for his private gain, the leaders successful only 
when they wear the cloth of hypocrisy, miserable fail- 
ures when they don the sackcloth of truth; a world of 
starvelings holding up with scrawny hands a coterie 


sod must be a 
We had 


ods in appear- 









S with the same pall of crime and viciousness—as 
their native lands 


5S. A. de Witt. 


day 


song in the still hangs over 





the states. All people are using goods 
that children help to make, even down 
to wrapping paper and string. 

Because the state la@s forbidding 
and regulating child labor are good, 
bad or indifferent, and because the 
children in states with the weakest ‘ 
laws need instant protection, a federal 
amendment is a necessity. Such an 
amendment is now before the states 
for ratification. A few states have 
ratified it. More states have voted *¢ 
against it. It awaits action in other 
states. The amendment is primarily 
for the children. But it will give 
needed work to grown people. Let the 
children learn and play and grow. 


ALICE PARK. 

























Palo Alto, Calif. 














Outlaw War 

Editor, The New Leader: 

A striking presentation of some of 
the horrors of war is being made in 
New York City. Channing Pollock in 
“The Enemy" depicts war as it is and 










shows some of its effects. 
of mankind is hate, according to this 
playwright. 

In John xiii, 34, we read: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, That 

ye love one another.” If we followed 

thet injunction, fear, suspicion, jeal- 

ousy, greed, {ll will and the other 

things that develop into hate would 

find no fertile soil in which to grow. 

We were elated over the news of the . 
peace pact agreed upon by France, : 
Germany and Belgium at Locango, in 
which Great Britain and Italy join as 
guarantors. There. is danger, however, 
that people and nations will place too 
much faith in this agreement and set- 
tle into a false state of security. 
“Peace is not the product of déeu- 
ments. Peace is the product of good } 
will among men.” (Herbert Hoover.) 

The old saying, “In time of peace 

prepare for war,” should be replaced 

by this: “In time of peace organize , 
to make war impossible.” We must 

stop “the next war” now. If the minds 

of men are free from the causes of 

hate, war will not “Peace,” 

writes one editor, “is something more 

than a mere cessation of fighting: it 

is a state of mind in which there is no 
Wwar-purpose.” 

War has been outlawed and abolished it 
between cities and between states. We 
have outlawed dueling, piracy and 
slavery. Why do civilized (7?) nations 
continue to use a large percentage of q 
their income to maintain military pre- : 
paredness for war, when a small part 
of the sum would promote a mental 
preparedness for peace that would 
make war not only unnecessary but 
unthinkable? 

“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” If we would that men be not 
jealous, suspicious, fearful or holding 
ill will toward us, let our own minds 
be free of these things. ~ 

The path to freedom is open. The 
pathway is clear. It is for us to enter, 
if we have the spirit of unselfishness 
and love for humanity. 


H. F. KENDALL. 
Springfield, Mase. 
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